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One of Francis D. Warner's scrapbooks, 
showing an article which he wrote for the 
South Bend Tribune which also included 
pictures of the Church buildings of New 
Carlisle. 
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advance to publish reliabje information re- 


garding U.S? P. and N. F. Preparations, 


hence the editor of thé Nationa] Druggist 
may yet see the day when Pharmacy wilj 
stand’on its own bottom. For Ourselves, 
we will continue to believe in it thoroughly, 


gists. He Says: 
“I came down to My store this morning 
at 5:30, and not having had my breakfast, 
took a sip of hot S602 Which had stood 
Over night in a coffee umn; this cocoa is in 
the coffee compartment surrounded by hot 
water. : | 

=. immediately became very sick and 
have been: vomiting al] day. Now what 





caused this? acetate of 
copper poisonig had come 
off on the insi the steam 
condensed sen the exposed copper, and 
dripped into th I hope others wil] 
be warned hér Make their cocoa 
fresh every mo 

ADVANCE IN COLLECTION SERV- 

ICE CHARGES. 


On and after May first, 1912, the charge 
for the collection Service of the N. A. RK. D. 
will be 25c for each account sent? instead of 
1dc as heretofore, = a. | 

The change is 4 | cause the service 
showed a financial loss to 

All accounts Sent in for collection must 
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service will be conducted, we cannot afford 
to keep a set of ooks, or send statements 
to our members for this Service, 
Spring Time is Collection Time. 

Until May first, the 15c price wil] still 
be in full effect. How about 2 few old ac- 
counts ‘you ave on your books, Mr. 
V. A. R. By member? The following are a 
few testimonials Ei 

G. E. Bateman | = Co., Buffalo, N. a 

Ite as follows: “Thos. Punton, Jr., paid 

tull, $2.50589 ae 

vhe Donovan Drug Co,, Bowbells, mn. DD. 
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an answer is received... Wie Would prefer to have all 


-answers sent to N. A, eR. D. NOTES Office for publi- 


est, and if sent to the Parties inquiring only, our oth- 
er readers wil] not get this information. 
es 


Sign Letters.— The Mame of a firm mak- 
ing sign letters is wanted by J. D. Higin- 
botham & Co., Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 
The letters wanted are intended for out- 
side use, should be wel] gilded, and un- 
mounted. Who can furnish the address of 
such a firm ?#: 

Cologan Tablets.—R. FE. Rhode, of 130] 
North Clark Street, Chicago, writes: “Re- 
ferring to your inquiry for Colozan Tablets, 
No. 1, would Say there are no such tablets 


tablets from me, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, 

German imported, at $18.00 a dozen. 
Notice.—We would like to see members 

make a more extended use of this depart- 


questions, as well as answering any inquiry 


that they are able to answer. Help your 


write as follows: “Theo. Gullickson paid 
$7.50; Fred Sorensen, $2.50, and Tom 


Stage, $2.75, 


Walter 4. Schulte, Evansville, Ind., 
writes: “Received remittance in ful] today 
from J. E. Hill, $0.85. Please cancel this 
name from my list. This is the first ac- 
count I have collected through an ‘agency’ 
and I trust I will be aS successful with the 
other accounts handed you,” 

Leo. W. Stall, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: 
“Please cancel from your list Mr. Wr. 
Smith, $2.40; he has paid.” 

Jos. Lohrstorfer, Pt. Huron, Mich., 
writes: “Account against Ferdinand Ger- 
kowski, Oak St., has been Paid, $1.30. Thos. 
Dailey paid $1.00 on account. Your Sys- 
tem is very good. Let the good work go 
on.” 

5. Aubley, Cleveland, O., writes: “J Wish 
to inform you that Lewis Abrams came 
in and paid Part on his account and prom- 


Mrs, Conroy paid $5.00; John Malecki $1.35, 
and Mr. Wm. Duffie $1.00.” : 
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What Constitutes Drug Store Profits? 


BY F. D. WARNER.* 


In a recent issue of NOTES there ap- 
peared a communication under the heading 
“Do Retail Druggists Figure Their Profits 
Right?” 

In this article the question is asked, if 


a certain article costs $1.00 at wholesale, 


what will it have to be sold for to allow 
a profit of 10 per cent after allowing 22 
per cent for cost of doing business? 

Of the answers aggregating 1,000, 750 
were wrong. 

If so simple, yet so important, a proposi- 
tion as is embodied in this question be mis- 
understood by so large a proportion of the 
people who are vitally interested in profits, 
I have wondered if we were all as careful 
as we should be in determining the net 
percentage of profits from our annual sales. 
Hence this is my apology for the following: 


Well Defined Business Principles. 


In the organization of any legitimate 
business enterprise, either for manutactur- 
ing or of selling merchandise, it 1s necessary 
in order that it may prove successful, to 
conform to well defined business principles. 

It is because of neglect to follow or fail- 
ure to understand these principles that is 
due most failures, or if not total failures, 
they prove to be at least poor profit-making 
investments. For our present purpose we 
will confine ourselves more particularly to 
the drug business. 

Owing to the smaller volume of business 
and the higher percentage of expense of 
conducting it as compared with most other 
lines of merchandising, greater care and 
consideration must be given to details in 
order to make it profitable. 

I take it that the proper attitude of the 
proprietor, the man who has invested his 
capital in the enterprise, is to view his busi- 
ness or more properly speaking, his store, 
merely as a machine that is installed to 
produce certain results. 


The Lubricant of Business. 


In order that this machine may run 
smoothly and have a live, warm personality, 
it is necessary that it be properly lubricated 


*Read before the St. Joseph County (Ind.) Retail 
Druggists’ Association, February 27, 1912 
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with ability, tact, cordiality (sentiment is, 
not a good lubricant). | 

Now as we view this business from this 
standpoint (that is, view it as a machine) 
we will value it not for the amount that 
it will invoice but from the amount that it 
will produce in actual cash dividends. 

In order to make myself clear as to 
what I mean by actual cash dividends, I 


F. D. WARNER. 


will illustrate by taking a store with $10,000 
investment and assuming that the business 
has been profitable and the time has come 
to take account of stock, the object of which 
is to determine the exact condition of the 
business. 

First, we determine the amount of mer- 
chandise; second, amount of bills receiv- 
able; third, cash on hand, which consti- 
tutes the gross assets of resources of the 
business. From this amount we deduct the 
liabilities, which should include, bills pay- 
able (including your own account for sal- 
ary, if anything due you) ; expense account, 
which should also include rent, salary for 
clerk hire, your own allowance for salary, 
and all other legitimate expense, such as 
exchange, freight, etc., (but not interest on 
investment). These items constitute the 
liability. 
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“Pwo, Four and Eight” 


Chicago, Ill., March 28, 1912. 
To the Editor: 

I always read your journal with much in- 
terest, as every recipient must. Your edi- 
torial “Two, Four and Eight,” page 1226 of 
your issue for February 15, is particularly 
pleasing. There are important principles. 
involved here and it is on the appreciation 
and working out of definite, truthful princi- 
ples that success is builded. 

“Two, Four and Eight” is all right. If 
manufacturers’ costs are where they should 
be, this price, discounted to the trade and 
made net to the retailer, gives him a good 
margin of profit—provided (and here comes 
the rub)—he sells at 25c, 50c and $1.00, as 
he should, and does not foolishly cut under. 

It is upon this basis that as many of our 
soods as possible, particularly our Twin 
Salines (Saline Laxative and Salithia) are 
marketed, but, unfortunately, not all retail- 
ers stand by their guns. No, not by any 
manner of means. It is not unusual for us 
to see articles which should be sold for 25 
cents straight placarded “19” to “21,” and 
the 50-cent and $1.00 accordingly. In fact, 
I have, myself, bought in more than one 
place a 25-cent bottle of these products at 
19 cents. What fools we mortals be! 

Not only is this not necessary, but it is 
absolutely disastrous to the trade and it is 
the writer’s opinion, crystallized out of many 


he Net Gain. 

Then if we deduct the liability from the 
resources we have the net gain. Now sup- 
posing in this particular instance that it 
amounts to $2,000. Now, as I view it, we 
have only determined that the business 1s 
prosperous and has made a gain. 

Now it is time to determine from the 
balance sheet the nature of the gain, that 
is, of what it is composed. If it is a gain 
‘n merchandise and good buying judgment 
has been exercised it is evident that the 
business requires the additional merchan- 
dise. ) 

If it is in the form of outstanding, over- 
due accounts, good business judgment 


- would demand that more attention be given 


to collections. If, on the other hand, this 
gain consists of cash or any considerable 
part of it and the stock is normal and the 
bills are paid, then and only then is it safe 
to declare a cash dividend out of the sur- 
plus cash, ot, in other words, take out of 
the business this surplus cash. 
When a Surplus is Dangerous. 
The late President Cleveland designated 


a “surplus as a dangerous thing,” and, if 


WK 


4, 


years of experience, that the pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturer is a better friend to the 
retail druggist than the retail druggist is 
to himself, and if the retail druggist would 
train himself in wisdom’s ways, would be a 
square-toed, straight up and down profes- 
sional merchant for a fair profit, not sub- 
mitting himself to unintelligent competition 
with others, he would succeed far better 
than he is now succeeding. 

As it appears to me, it would make mighty 
interesting reading if you would discuss this 
eeneral topic in your pages—one more fruit- 
ful for the good of all concerned than some 
to which space is given. The only way the 
trade in all its various branches and the 
medical profession can be brought to stand 
together is by each giving the other a square 
deal upon a mutual and profit-sharing basis. 
Let’s do it. 

Sincerely yours, 


ABBOTT ALKALOIDAL Co). 
Ww. C. Abbott, President. 


P. S—To my mind, the price to which 
we feel that the druggist should strictly ad- 
here should be printed on the package in 
bold type, not that he may use it as a lev- 
erage to induce sales, but that he may show 
to his customers that this is the price from 
which only he may pull down a fair and 
legitimate profit, to which he is entitled. 
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‘+ is left in the business, it tends to make - 


one less cautious in his managemen 
likely to give close attention to collections 
and tends to over-speculative buying. 


Now, my contention 1s that the only real 
profits of the business is what you take out 
of it, and not what you have in it in the 
form of merchandise of uncertain value or 
accounts of undetermined worth which are 
not real profits but estimated gains. 

Cash taken out, properly invested, com- 
pletely outside, is the only thing that 
counts. 


The inventory determines the cost value 
of the merchandise and condition of the 
business. The cash dividend from the busi- 
ness determines its real value. 


—=———— 


In our editorial last week, headed “The 
Retailer’s Part,” pp. 1708-1709, we referred 
to a contribution from a well-known mantu- 
facturer which, it appears, was inadvertent- 
ly crowded out of that number. It is print- 
ed on this page under the caption, “Two, 
Four and Eight.” Read it in connection 
with the editorial mentioned. 
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trustecs among which was Hon. J- HL. | poems, short addresses by some of 
| = i Service, Benjamin Folsom, 1. L.|ihe members and rerreshmrents asu- 


orden, J. €. Williams, Hon. George ally made up the program for the} 


Milburn, of Mishawaka, Jesse Cope- | day. These annual meetings were | 
land, of Laporte, Ind., J. W. Zieglcr, neld until within the jaSt few years. 
; of Rolling Prairie, Ind. 


Owing to aj It was only when the students’ death | 
strong faculty and favorable location rell became large that 1t was decided | 
it was probably the largest iD. the advisable to discontinue them. | 
number of students in. attendance In fulfillment of promise made at} 
and most successful of any of the} Fe of these meetings I have arrang- | 
METHODISTS PROMOTE AND) four established. St. Josepa, Mar-|€d all the books, records, papers and | 

CREATE FOUR SCHOOLS. shall, and Laporte counties, Indiana, | correspondence relating to the his- } 

ang Berrien county, Michigan, con- | tory of this institution and have de- | 
| tributed the larger part of the posited them with the Northern in- | 
student body. : diana Historical society in So-:th | 


' 
TWO ACRES ARE DONATED had the opportunity of watching the one of the educational landmarks of 
development into useful lives of many the county. 


students of more than 50 years “gO |. = : ee : a) 
and to know that they have made Denominational Institutions Appear. 


It has been my privilege to have | bend that they may be preserved as | | 


‘ i good in the activities of life, some in As a@ result of this unsatisfactory 
, Progressive Board. of Trustees And the professions, others as home mak- condition there came into existance a 
a Strong Faculty Causé the arey preachers, teachers, judges and class of denominational educational 
editors, others. as mayors of larger! -astitutions under the control of the 
Establishment to be Most cities, some serving the country as | different ~ church organizations 
Successful of Group. | Cahgressmen. and in the counselor |r * through the state. The northwestern 

7 ' service of the government. There is | conference of the Methodist chureh 

not a question but the foundation ‘early recognized the needs of a high- 

|} that was laid for these useful and } er class of centrally located schools | 

| successful lives resulted from a high- |" ihat would provide an academic edu- 

h BY F. D. WARNER. ‘er and broader education obtained} eation and prepare the- student for 
Hach generation since the or- through the facilities furnished by admission to the larger colleges and 
ganization of ‘the government has this little college on the hill. higher institutions of learning and 
nad its educational problems to con- | ,; aaa was.the u sual number of So- undertook the works of promotins 
tend with the solution of mantaomen site Srataree es, romances and four such institutions i northwest- 
asi a aH wiarriages as a result of acquaint- * ern Indiana, locating one 1n Battle 
e or less experimental but all | ances formed and the associations of Ground, one 1m Valparaiso, one in 
with the one idea paramount of these students. At the close of the}. New Carlisle and one in South; Bend. 
) first term the exercises were in charge One of the etaunchest friends and 

of the Berean Literary society. The }, -yomoters of this movement was 
ial program, which has been preserved }' kev. John L. Smith, an influential 
ally diffused. Thus step by step we |1or more than 50 year M a% nd aggressive member of ine con- | 
have advanced until we have reached names of the students a: si sronce. All,of these schools came 
the free school and compulsory at- Judging from the subj At the ec nto existence. for the same purpose, 
tendance stage. they undoubtedly felt weetern “Ontel lied the sare want and went out of 


Prior to 1858 or 1860 Indiana was event of great importa) leach was ANSIENEs- fo Gu” =~ -ypeasou. They had 
not so far advanced in facilities for Old Students Form Cacisto charse. He wad & S809DE hn” and were no 
providing a common school educa- About 40 years afte sceranagse — . Loss at nankes soe iause the state had. 
tion as some of our neighboring | ts historical ins Same mga pee re ape penn cociin and a larser 
‘states. This was owing to a lack of | through the efforts 07 = opie ge aAVERASS “ _ of become available. 
eunds rather than to @ lack of'.or| Folsom, Pfot. Eli Mill * -.~ schools of this characses Le tee x us were enabled to 
disposition to supply these well | former students. ther¢ community and through nis efforts in |,eational facilities 
recognized needs. In fact the name | the’ Old Students’ Rei mresentins the subject to the citizens |ype graded high 
Lloosier had become synonymous xvith| tion. Meetings were he’ _ pubes ents oe held in Decem- |3¢ to the pupil and 
the word ignorance in the minds of | “'ways with a surprisi ver, 1860, at whith tims ‘an: orgenTs |} nature. 
many people of other states where | tendance taking into pace _ a establishins a estion about tis 
educational advantages had been |the widely scattered rt institution of learning to be known | cattered throush- 
greater. raany of the members. ae _the New Carlisle Collegiate |jine fostered and 
However, this was 4 much mistak- These were very ‘*F institute. 1 or the graded high 
en idea, for our pioneers were an in- enjoyable occasion* -_ = $0: ARS all the powers of yhich is the pride 
dustrious, sturdy, intelligent people, old friendshir= ~~ TL ceminarles and colleges in prescrib- | ne state. Fach of 
mostly natives of Ohio, Pennsylvania, | love and Ww that w ing the course of study and conferr- | nstitutes “Nas 2 
Virginia and Kentucky. These states | that he » ~ndness in & 1M6 degrees and all other rights and |out in one respect 
had not advanced so far in educa- never.“ DEVEL been i privileses usually exercised SY} that they per- 
tional advantages as the more east- | FS grown cold, talku similar instituLicns, provided chat it gervice and their 
crn states, hence these first settlers | 8° eiations, reading lette at all times be equally tree to all ulness cannot be 
had the advantage, of acquiring nt members, recitatio, aenominations and that 10 effort ngth of time they 
only & meager education. pee ees =SuOUld be made to control the rell- | ut rather by the 
But there was a determination on gious opinion of any student by MY | shed while active 
their part that their chil aveh shoulda “1 menacing or coercive management ire for extended 1 ; 
have a better opportunity of acquir-j| © vhatsoever. At 2 ynesting OF Bc lkening higher and | ion 
-ing knowledge than they had enjoy- board of trustees Dec. 29, 136°, Rev. | of better lives. 
ed. To accomplish this purpose they fohn Leach was. lecioe president, aninine) 
early provided for the accumulation ; lohm Hoyt, vice-presiucie, Theeaore. ; 
of one of the largest school funds of | = [. Borden, secretary. 
any state in ithe union at that time. At a meeting ot the board Jan. ¢ 
Unfortunately this fund could not be 1361, the trustees re ported 2 Jonation | 
made available to any great extent . oy Joseph Ivans of two acres for a 
for some years. building site and 14 building lots and |) 
siso subscriptions from various 
persons amounting to $1,700. On the (4 
strength ef this favorable report it |) 
was decided to open the school sScpt. 


“4, 1861, temporarily 16 the i. wad ( 


making an education more easily ac- 
quired and knowledge more gener- 


ve ~ 


at47 
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church and disirict school buildinss, 
with Prot. 'G. W. Rice, principal, “wit 
», full list of teachers for the heads of 
the various departments. The numbcr 
o? students enrolled taxed the capa- 
city of the two puildings. The school 
remained in these ‘intil the comple- 
tion of the new puilding April 1, 
1563. 
Progressive Board of Trustees. 

The school was favored by always | 

having .® progressive board of} 
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stecs among which was Hon. J. a poems, short addresses by some of ! ' 
INSTITUTE | Service, Benjamin Folsom, TI. L.|the members and refreshments asu- 1 
Borden, J. €.. Willis | 


—_—— 


ally made up the program for the | 
day. These annual mectings were | 
eld until within the laSt few years. | 
It was only when the students’ death 
rell became large that it was decided | 
advisable to discontinue them. 
In fulfillment of promise made at | 
one of these meetings I have arrang- | 
ed all the books, records, papers and | 
correspondence relating to the his- | 
tory of this institution and have de- | 
posited them with the Northern in- | 
| 

| 

4 


3 ©. Williams, Hon. George 
Milburn, of Mishawaka; Jesse Cope- 
and,. of Laporte, Ind., J. W. Zieglcr, 
of Rolling Prairie, Ind. Owing to a 
strong faculty and favorable location 
it was probably the largest in the 
number of students in attendance 
and most successful of any of the 
four established. St. Josepn, Mar- 
shall, and Laporte counties, Indiana, 
and Berrien county, Michigan, con- 
tributed the larger part of the 
student body. 

It has been my privilege to have 


METHODISTS PROMOTE AND 
CREATE FOUR SCHOOLS. 


SSSI SSS eS 


ciana. Historical society in So:th 
Bend that they may be preserved as 
had the opportunity of watching the | “2 of the educational landmarks of 
development into useful lives of many | the county. 

students of more than 50 years go .. 
and to know that they have made; 
good in the activities of life, some in 
the professions, others as home mak- 
ers, preachers, .teachers, judges and 
eclitors, ‘others. as mayors of larger | 
cities, some serving the country as/ 
congressmen and in the counselor 
‘service of the government. There is 
not a question but the foundation. 
;} that was laid for these useful and 

| successful lives resulted from a high- 
'er and broader education obtained 
through the facilities furnished by 


TWO ACRES ARE DONATED 


sn 


Denominational Institutions Appear. 

As a result of this unsatisfactory 
condition there came into existance a 
class of denominational educational 
institutions under the control of the 
different church organizations 
through the state. The northwestern 
conference of the Methodist chureh 
‘early recognized the needs of a high- 
er class of centrally located schools | 
that would provide an academic edu- 
eation and prepare the~- student for 
admission to the larger colleges and 


Sk SS SSS 


Trustees And 
Causé the 
be Most 
Successful of Group. 


, Progressive Board. of 


SSSSSS 


a Strong Faculty 
Establishment to 


BY F. D. WARNER. 


Each generation since the or- 


‘ 


ganization of ‘the government has 
had its educational problems to con- 
tend with the solution of which was 
more or less experimental but all 
with the one idea paramount of 
making an education more easily ac- 


quired and Knowledge more gener- 


‘states. 


recognized needs. 


t 


educational 


ally diffused. Thus step by step we 
have advanced until we have reached 


the free school and compulsory at- 
tendance stage. “i 

Prior to 1858 or 1860 Indiana was 
not so far advanced in facilities for 
providing a common school educa- 
tion as some of our. neighboring 
This was owing to a lack of 
funds rather than to a lack of or 
disposition to supply these -well 
In fact the name 
Eloosier had become synonymous with 
the word ignorance in the minds of 
many people of other states where 
advantages had been 
greater. - 

However, this was a much mistak- 
en idea, for our pioneers were an in- 
dustrious, sturdy, intelligent people, 
mostly natives of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Kentucky. These states 
had not advanced so far in educa- 
tional advantages as the more east- 
ern states, hence these first settlers 
had the 


this little college on the hill. 
There was the usual number of so- 
cieties, fraternities, romances and 
marriages aS a result of acquaint- 
ances formed and the associations of 
these students. At the close of the 
first term the exercises were in charge 
of the Berean Literary society. The 
program, which has been preserved 
for more than 50 years, shows ithe 
names of the students participating. 
Judging from the subjects presented 
they undoubtedly felt this to be an 
event of great importance. 
Old Students Form Association. 
About 40 years after the close of 
this historical institution and 
through the efforts of late Charles 
Folsom, Prof. Eli Mille® and other 
former students. there was formed 
ihe Old Students’ Reunion associa- 
tion. Meetings were held annually and 
always with a surprisingly large at- 
tendance taking into consideration 
the widely scattered residence of ™ , 
many of the members. 
These were very ‘F’ 


jo : -aceresting and 
enjoyable occasions ; 
old friendship= -~ The renewal of 


love and weJ4 that. were born of 
that he Andness in student days 
nevers.u never been forgotten or 
grown cold, talking over eld 
reading letters from eb- 

recitations, orig ginal 


a sso , 
se uciations, 


‘Siied their mission and 


higher institutions of learning and 
undertook the work of promoting 
four such institutions in northwest- 


ern Indiana, locating one in Battie 


Ground, one in Valparaiso, one in 
New Carlisle and one in South; Bend. 

One of the staunchest friends and 
yvyomoters of this movement was 
Kev. John L. Smith, an influential 
and aggressive member of ihe con- | 
ference. All of these schools came 
nto existence. for the same purpose, 
filled the same want and went oul of 
use for the same reason.’.They had 
were no 
longer required because the state had 
revised the school laws and a larger 
school fund kad become available. 
"ho cities and towns were enabijed to 
furnish better educational facilities 
in the form of the graded high 
schools without cost to the pupil and 
cf a more practical nature. 

There is no question about this 
class of schools scattered through- 
cut the state, having fostered and 
ereated a demand for the graded high 
school of to-day, which is the pride 
of every citizen of the state. Each of 
these collegiate institutes as a 
history of its own but in one respect 
they were alike in that they per- 
formed a valuable service and their 
infuence and usefulness cannot be 
measured by the length of time they 


advantage, 
only a meager education. 


a were in. existence. but rather by the 
®But there was a determination on good they accomplished witile- noGye 

their part that their children should ad creating, a desire . = extended 
have a better opportunity of acquir- ‘yy knowledge and awakening Bighervand 
-ing knowledge than they had enjoy- “vrnader conception of petter lives. 
ed. To accomplish this purpose they BE 

early provided for the accumulation 
of one of the largest school funds of 
any state in the union at that time. 
Unfortunately this fund could not be 
made available to any great extent 
for somc years. 


“John Hoyt, Vic@=presiucur, 4 wear 
iL. Borden, secretary. 

At a meeting of the board Jan. 2, 
1861, the trustees reported a donation 
by Joseph Ivans of two acres for a]. 
building site and 14 building lots and}, 
aiso. subscriptions from various | 
persons amounting to $1,700. On the [4 
strength of this favorable report it 
was decided to open the school Scpt. 
“24, 1861) temporarily in the M. a 
church and district school buildings, 
with Prof. G. W. Rice, principal, wita 
o, full list of teachers for the heads of || 
the various departments. The numbcér 
uf students enrolled. taxed the capa~ 
city of the two buildings. The school 
remained in these until the comple- 
tion of the new building < nil <i 


1863. 
Progressive Board of Trustees. 


The school was favored by always 
Faving .® progressive board or} 
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Book Noe(5) Contains a miscellaneous lot of Hist 


Articles from selections made by Mrs reD.Warner covering sixty 
years reading Rook and Newspapers. Presented to the 

Indiana Historical Soce’ty by F.D.Warner of New Carlisle, Indianae 
Scrap Book No.(6) Estimated 

Selections taken from Books and Newspapers 

wovering a period of over Sixty 

Indiana Historical 6Bociety by 
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Collegiate jneribuve written by F.D.Warner former 6ecretary of the 
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Board of Trustees,read at the Last Reunion, has attached view of 


New Carlisle Collegiate Institute as it appeared in 1860 to #872. 


Also views as it appeared in I860 to I936 (now being rebuilt for 


Olive Township High School), alse enclosed is nted List of 
Students in I866-I1867, containing names of 
Text Books in use at that time. Course of ; rert 


of Historical Intereste 


Society by F.D.Warner of 
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SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
Frederic J. Haskin, Director 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


27-24 


ee te De Warner, 
618 Michigan St., 
New Carlisle, Ind. 


Dear Mr, Warner: 


Greenwich Village i: at section of New York 


lying between Tashington Square and the River, I+ 


is the site of one of the oldest settlements of white 
men on Manhattan Island. It received the name. of 
"Greenwich" in the early part of the cth century, 
The word "Bohemian" is often applied tc Green- 


Wich Villaze because it is the favorite resort of 
artists. 
Yours truly, 


Frederic J. Haskin, 


Director, 


IF THERE IS ANY OTHER SUBJECT UPON WHICH YOU OR YOUR FRIENDS DESIRE INFOR] 
WRITE TO U8, ENCLOSING A STAMP 
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Veteran Century “onductor Retires 


Fifty-five years 
ago when C. FF. Rex- 
inger joined the 
New York Central 
railroad forces as a 
water boy in a con- 
struction gang, Chi- 
cago Wag a little 
town, Gary, Whiting 
and the steel towns 
at the end of the 
lake: were wilder- 
nesses, and it took 
two days to go as 
far as Buffalo. 

Conductor Rexing.- 
er retires today aft- 
er fifty-five years of 
continuous '_ service 
with the game line. 

“In those days we 
considered the rail- 
roads pretty fine af- 

‘fairs, with their 

shiny brass on the 

little wood-burning 

engines and the 

gaily-painted cars. 1h sete 2a 
The line was called TA vio la 
the Lake Shore & H’, 
Michigan Southern 
then. 

From his original 
position Mr. Rexing- 
er arose to  con- 
ductor on the Cen- 
tury, the road's 
most famous train. 
He took the first 
one to New York 
more than twenty- 
two years ago. 

He brought many 
famous men back 
and forth from the 
east to Chicago, and 
numbered among 
his personal friends, 
Cleveland, Roose- 
velt, Grant, Wilson, 
Taft, and  million- 
aires and capitalists 
too numerous to 
mention. 

Mr. Rexinger wil] 


‘ CIN retire to his home 
CU. F. REAINGER in Elkhart, Ind. 
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COLLEGIATE iNSTITUTE 


Fourth Annual Reunion Held at 
Hudson Lake Wednesday. 


The fourth annual reunion of the 
Students of Carlisle Collegiate Institute 
was held at Hudson Lake Aug. 24, 
1910. Seventy-five responded to the 
invitations by their presence. Fifty 
letters of regrets were received from 
those who where unable to be present. 

The forenoon was spent in hand shak- 
ing, cheerful greetings and the renew- 
ing of old friendship of forty-nine years 
ago. At one o’clock dinner was served 
at the Hotel Hudson. The menu served 
by the chef of the cuisine department 
fully sustained the reputation of this 
popular hostlery. About two o’clock 
the large company was called to order 
by the singing of America by W. F. 
Pidge. Prayer by Rev. D. A. Rodgers. 
The president, Chas. Folsom, of South 
Bend presided. Mrs. Arvilla Egbert 
Carpenter read a brief history of the 
founding of the school and gave the 
necrology with kindly comments on 
each one who has passed over into the 
great beyond. 

The letters were then read from those 
who were not present. These letters 
were full of interest to us and bespoke 
the love the writers yet have for this 
large body of students and the delight- 
ful memories of their school days and 
their fond affection for their Al ma mat- 
er. When the reading of the letters 
was coneluded the election of officers 
followed which resulted in the follow- 
ing: Pres. Chas. Folsom, of South 
Bend; vice president, Mrs. M. M. 
Streeter, of Hammond, Ind.; secretary, 
Lyman Egbert, of New Carlisle; 
treasurer, Edward Harris, of New 
Carlisle; executive committee—F. D. 
Warner, Lyman Egbert and Mrs. Eva. 
Wethered. All other committees to be! 
appointed later. 

The beautiful solo ‘When You and Li 


Were Young Maggie’’ was sung by | 


Wells F. Pidge with great effect. To 
hear his beautiful voice once more and 
the fine rendition of this old old ‘song 
was a delight and was worth coming a 
long distance to héar. Speeches were 
made by Edward Molloy, of LaPorte, 
Ind.; Bee Woodson, of Michigan City; 


‘Mrs. M. M. Streeter, of Hammond, 


Ind. A Humorous Reading by W. F. 
Pidge, ‘‘I am just as young as I used 
to be’’ was given in his elegant 
dramatic style so familiar to all of us 
in days of yore. 

One pleasing feature of the occasion 
and one that elicit much comment was 
the presence of a wedding party of 
thirty-eight years ago which consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Pidge, bride 
and groom, Mrs. Eva Wethered and 
Mrs. Ollie Willams, bridesmaids; 
Edward Harris and William Breeden 
were groomsmen. These were all pre- 
sent except Mr. Breeden now in Cali- 
fornia and the father of the bride, John 
i’, Hoyt who died in 1872. Mrs. Hoyt, 


now Mrs. Streeter served the wedding 
supper. ‘This was quite remarkable 


this party should meet and dine at the 
same table and be grouped together 
when the pictures were taken of the 
whole company by Mrs. W. F. Pidge, 
who is a skilled photographer. 

By all, this was considered our best 
and most satisfactory reunion. In our 
school days how little we realized that 
we were then making beautiful 
memories to sweeten our lives in an- 
other day and to be remembered in the 
years awaiting us in the far away. It 
was surely a happy occasion and we all 
gave the parting hand while the words 
from our lips and the thought of our 
hearts were ‘‘God be with you till we 
meet again’’ and with the . full realiza- 
tion that friendship is a plant of pleas- 
ant growth, and only-needs the culture 
of kindly words and kindly deeds to 
bring it to perfection.—M. M. S. 
—From New Carlisle, (Ind.) GAZETTE, 


August 26, 1910. 
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YOUR IDEA? 


can draw a laugh from an effete mod- 
ern audience or cause the remote 
reader to smile. This is one of the 
reasons that made Shakespeare  fa- 
mous, but not the principal. For thaf 
one must look first to the ingenuity 


with which his plots were drawn and 


next to their exquisite draping. Could 
anything be more charming than 
Katharina’s injunction to wives after 


-having been transformed from a shrew 


into a woman of the most tractable 
and lovable disposition? While we are 
aware that one of our most intelligent 
critics has said that “The legitimate 
drama of to-day is the one in which 
the day is refleced both in costume and 
speech and which touches the affec- 
tions, passions and humors of the 
present time,” we believe there are a 
zood many people who do not hear * 
read Shaespearean plays merely De- 
cause they think they must. 


TO OUR CONSCRIPTIONISTS. 


Come on now, quit your stalling, 

We know you feel like mauling 

The “guy” that pulled your number 
for the draft. 

But you might as well be fighting 

To set the wrongs arighting ef 

Ag remain here and submit to“German 
eraft.” $331? 


WE are enjoined to skip the joy 
ride and save the gas for Uncle Sam. 
Unless the Adventists are right there 
will be plenty of time to hit the high- 
way after the war is over. ~*~ 


WITH THE TELESCOPE REVERSED 


Dear Slant: From this side of 
Cnain lakes (without an o in it) golf, 
as we Slant it, is the old school boy 
game of ‘Shinny on your own side,” 
arranged to slow music, played with 
the soft pedal on and is adapted to the 
needs of fat old men and more youth- 
faulysports who are not living on war 
time rations. Is our point of vision 
clear or is the focal distance too great? 

Your youthful friend. 
New Carlisle. F. D. W. 


THE gclf cure for strabismus is not 
susceptible to absent treatment. Come 
over some afternoon, old top, and we'll 
have George Hager, a reformed shinny 
player, take you out and give you first» 


‘4aid. 


et Sunday is the first day of the 
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Around The corner 


owe ers ee es se ee es ee ee ee ee et ee ee ee 


A round the corner I heve a friend. 
In this ereat city that has no end 


a 


Yet days go by and weeks rush on 
And before I know it a year is 


see my old friends 


terrible race 


as 
end he rang mine We were young then, 


And now we are busy tired men- 


Tired with with playing a foolish 


Tired with trying to make a name 


To-morow I say, I will cell on Jin, 


Just to show that I am thinking of him, 


But tomorrow never comes and tommorow £0S, 
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When our Souls are no longer fettered 
thy 


To these foeble kets of earthly 
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And are taken to tre higher Hom 


Freef from every tie of human passion 


That bound our Soul to Earth before 
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sible 
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Has to do with the greatest Murderess the world ever knew — Belle ae 


Gunness (the woman Bluebeard) and her famous gunny sacks Wed 
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Published by request and with the permission of the author who ‘Al 
composed the poem shortly after the death of Ray Lamphere to b 


which occurred at the Indiana State prison a year after conviction. witb 
: 1 

By M. K. Beall ens 

may 


Is she dead or still among us? inet 
ea 


That great murderess Belle Gunness; 
She was a devil here on earth, 
Being good no doubt at berth; 
But money being her greatest aim, 
She murdered al! to her that came 
And toted them away upon her back, 
And buried them in a gunny sack. 


She wrote to men that had the money, 
She called them dear and also honey- 

And they like fools to her would go 
And she her love on them bestow; 

She set her traps and with one whack 
She got the money—they got the sack. 


'Tis thought by some that she did hire 
Lamphere, to set her house on fire, 

That she burn herself and children three, 
And from. this crime she might be free. 

The Gunness woman she’s now dead 
Was the jury’s verdict Aven it was read. 

Some think her alive with the same 

old pack, 

Preparing bodies for the gunny sack. 


Fifteen dead bodies there were found, 
No doubt there’s others lying around, 

For many think without a mistake 
There’s bodies been thrown in the lake. 

She’s the greatest murderer that ever was, 
Murdering innocent without a cause; 

If she’s not dead and they get her track, 
The supply will be—more gunny sack. 


Lamphere 1s dead in his grave 1s laid, 
A confession to no one was ever made; 
Some think him imnocent others do not, 
Some think he knew all the Gunness plot; 
If he did he never made known, 
-1f she is dead or from crime is flown. 
But Lamphere is gone, he'll never come 
back, 
He’s now sealed the mystery of the gunny 
sack. 
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one mile north of New: Cariisie wasn 
has remained in the family name to 
this day. After Joseph’s death Gran- 
ville lived here all his life, maintain- 
ing the country home and also & 
home in New Carlisle where he spent 
the winters. Mr. Woolman was con- 
sidered one of the best and most en- 
terprising farmers in the township, 
being especially interested ‘n the rais- 
ing of sheep. He.nearly always had 
an exhibit at the county fair. Gran- , 
ville Woolman’s two sons, Edward 

and Albert, succeeded him and are 

verre the leading farmers of the 

| 


Traditional and recorded history 
‘show that the first settlements were 
d}made in-many cases by colonies of 
relatives and that during the season 
r before they started some one had pre- 
‘Yi ceded them to look over the situation. 
T'If he reported favorably they moved. 
5 Many people from Ohio, Michigan 
and Kentucky made such an investi- 
gation and then came in covered wa- | 
gons, bringing some furniture and 
bedding with them and camping by 
the way. One group of relatives who 
broke up the old home for the new 


; | Te were the Druliners, Warrens, Shimps 
The question of obtaining help was Asher and David White families. 


a serious one for these people for : — 4 Ae _ 1 
there was plenty of work for Amer- | |fj | Sac seaagl lain nlsynny hmepironn: geen on 
ican labor of the more desirable kind. | } ~|eago and reported back dog Ear ¥ 
In order to overcome this shortage of | this soil in Olive tow Pes ee uJ 
labor Polish families were brought in the best as the soil stags sear 
and were paid good wages. ‘They ini -antk: ie Warren anh age ae 
| were kept busy in getting the timber where they lived. Another rou 3 
off the land. As soon as the timber these relatives consisted of io ‘Be 
was removed these Poiish tamilies berts, Trowbrides and William White 
bought the Jand at a low price and || families. Still another group of these 
were permitted to pay for it in in- relatives and friends had the Da iel 
stallments. Fred Miller, a German Halsey, James Blackford, James Gal. 
Pole, had unusual ability in being able breath, Samuel Franklin ner 


day. 


to handle this Polish labor, , Often Jacob B. Warner families from But- | 
wor . ante - L i - | 
| 


eee ais eee conics wun’ Dne fast ae ee Soni ee A 
arrived. He would savaneh: tigi Phen, there: Wass group ot temitios 
‘ iliges aed pean from New York who settled near 
transportation and expenses, thus | Hamilton—the Whitlock, Jeremial 
helping the immigrant ani at the|} Service, Moses Frazier, hone 
ip. arles Egbert families. 
There was quite a demand for the |g Another group that came here 
Pian, bridge timber, docks, timbers | ag, Acton and ward Vall, Joseph 
Saati cae reshape 3 | Be : , Aaron and Edward Vail, Joseph 
for railway construction and other | jj Wideman snd ds eon, Ceasvitte 
work. There were several mills and | § Woolman, all being Quakers and all 
~| * : ea years vei iapdived asi ys bein ad Se part in the or- 
anc, +> Wee BO et Dp, : ganization of the county, Aaron 
oe who had ie gag ei aoe sf veer gmt Quaker settler, was 
na uilt wagon roads. yen els elected in 1831 as.one of the first 
| Polish settlers began to develop it|@ , county commissioners. Later he 
by improving the roads, drain'ng the B : moved to LaPorte county. 

Nand and building farm buildings until | § Joseph Woolman acquired a tract 
now this section of the township i ee a ee ee i eee a a 
which was once very wet iand is the |§ een. er a areca 
best land and can boast of some of |f 
the best farms in the township. Land 
that was considered of but little |™ 
ee shorty aa » cai ingore x Yy ‘The, materials used for frocks ‘were 
bien evans see sy a ena : _ | silk, alpaca, delane and calico. Men's 
ee Sa ener, pee 3 clothes for every day wear were 

aredition Senn = that the fn &: about the same as in use to-day, but 
place of business in New se aineei ‘a | for Sunday or social affairs a silk 
— OE ThS E8t hnghiamgl cade +n ot “| plug hat was required. ‘In hot weatn- 
e scampi ecole ii ee "I er white duck trousers und coar were 
or was a Frenchma oY ; nie renee? npr 
: 7) in order. Light colored wool or straw 
probably an early Indian fur trader. f hat and highly polished calf skin 
Bs. second store was tag: a Tay : ,| boots completed the outfit of the 
by kreorge W. oe sine ry _|-would-be stylish young man. 
“tne gens nates se a ae ‘gf -| Social conditions varied somewhat 
one-story frame building which hely from those of to-day. Greater at- 
had built on the north side of matesil> a tention was paid to etiquette and de- 
ie ee aie iy rag merge oe * .|corum than now. Tv illustrate this 
eet east of Arch street. In the “Lite | fj -|I will give you some actual occur- 
of Colfax” it is referred to as the|} lrences. If a young man desired the 
a. where Lge cr men pep gpa ‘ -|company of-his best girl he wrote her 
s’was also the home of the 1! ts a note as follows: “Mr. Smith pre- 
postoffice and Mr. Matthews used 1t | sents compliments and requests the 
fora court room, Mr. Matthews cael ‘ pleasure of your company at the ice 
. & been appointed as postranater, and ‘4 cream and strawberry social at the 
Daiodos-3usiir? of the sib al Baptist church parlor.” The young 
‘The third dete eae lody_answered presented con:pliments 
tore ae on either by accepting or deelnine his 
ide of Michiga Me * invitation. 
rank Hunt. The next year ' - Te wae nas _— 
5 a s fler é considered good form 
d to Valparaiso, Ind: Soon a { ss ' 
moved to New York state, came | § o conduct this corresnondence 
John Mabey, a 4 the alate amenteil through the mails but it rust be sent 
here and. ahoae had. 2 larger jand 3 Ly some youngster and not by older 
by Mr. Hunt. : Hie as merchattifec . folk. A fixed rule and style that had 
more varied Sstoc ee =| a to be strictly observed was that the 
f his predecessors had. ca a 
oe ie a only a few years. correspondent must be previeea itn 
om a auath nis wife undertook agg erat SHY. Caged Hote: paper. 
?, ement of the business but pena a — an imagimary or exag- 
the manag pusiness than she!g | gerated, story of the style or require- 
finding it haere L. Borden | f ments existing at that time but 1 
had expecte ri . e jp naenneen ene nae nen ey a ter ne 
was taken in as @ partner, A. wag | ¥ ee oe 
years later Jeremiah Service Lought | 
“Mrs. Mabey’s interest und the = 
/was continued for many years uncer 
" the name of Service & Borden. 
CONTINUED NEXT ‘TUR meee: 
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Recalls Unpublished 
Tale by Hoosier Poet 


Marcus Dickey Tells Fairy Story as Narrated 
we. To ‘Him Years Ago By James | 
Whitcomb Riley. 


i 


By MARCUS DICKEY, 
In Farm and Fireside. 
ferewith is the fairy tale—I shud- 


der to call it that. 1 have not had 
any notes “to help me over many 2 
slippery place in my memory’ —but, 


tale or whatever you may call it, here 
it is. Again and again I have said to 
myself that I would never try to re- 
produce this fairy tale. Fulley told it 
io me one day when we were riding 
along the old Strawtow. road, a 
highway leading north to east of In- 
-dianapolis—a day of days in my 
memory. 

“There is a mystery,” Riley said 
while bowling along the highway, 
pointing to a binder at the roadside. 
“The farmer thinks he understands 
it. He is mistaken. He has not the 
slightest acquaintance with a million 
operations that contributed to its 
structure. He could not make one in 
a thousand years. Like Hiawatha’s 
canoe, all the life of the forest is in 
that binder—the magic of the trees, 
the lightness of the ash, the tough- 
ness of the hickory, the strengtn of 
the oak; the ore of the mines is in 
it, and the chemicals of the hills, 
and the cattle of the plains. 


Remarks of Another Miracle. 


“There is 9 poem, another miracle,” 
he remarked, his eye following the 
waves of shadow over the wheat 
field. “The farmer says he raised 
the crop. Did he? The shock rows 
around the field are his. He plowed 
the ground and sowed the seed, but 
very soon his agency ends. Did he 
envelop the earth with the ocean we 
call the atmosphere? The little spot 
of ground—his harvest field—com- 
pared to the whole earth is a hun- 
dred times smaller than a pin point, 
yet a million wonder-working fairies 
—jnvisible sforces, chemical agent 
we call them nowadays—nave been 
working there for the farmer since 
last September, working while he 
slept, or while he and jis children 
went to visit old Aunt Mary. 

“What part did he play in turning 
his little farm towards the sunrise 
this morning? How many clouds 
did he create in the tropics, and 
what had he to do with the currents 
that guided them to his neighbor- 


hood? A miilion billion sun waves 
reached his field at’ sunrise. They 


40,000,000. 


“But nowadays,” said the Binder, 
“believe mie, 


‘I’m the cock of the walk; 
When I begin to rattle 
The girls begin to tattle, 
And the farmers walk the chalk.’” 


The Moon . chuckled inwardly at 
this, while the Binder wen: on to say 
that machines rule the world. There 
were millions of mankind rulei by 
factory whistles. They rose from 
their beds, ate their meals, began 
work and quit work by whistles. The 
stroke of the clock could tie up @ 
railway system. Throngs in the city 
stopped and then moved on at “he 
command of a street signal. 

One evening when the day was ex- 
ceptionally clear the Moon came 
with her greeting before sundown. 
She wanted to be an eyewitness of 
the harvest activity, see for herself 
what the Binder meant hy the joy 
of working. 

“You were conspicuous by your ab- 
sence this morning,” ventured the 
Binder. 

“Correct,” returned the Moon, “I 
was shining on Persian rose gardens 
and the shifting sands of Arabia.” 

“Scenery that hits your fancy, 
doubtless,” rejoined the Binder 
quickly; “but you surely missed a 
soul-stirring performance in the oc- 
cident. At sunrise our curtain rose 
on a scene that would make Persians 
incredulous. Tell them about it to- 
morrow and they will believe you 
are made of green cheese. My stage, 
as you see, is a wheat field. I play 
the leading role. From_right and left 
came the actors. All day the toss 
cheaves to each other, and, like mag- 
ic, shock rows lengthen round the 
stage.” ; 


Binder Expplains Superiority. 


“Seldom have J seen more perfect 
acting,” observed the Moon. 

“Thank you,” returned the Binder, 
“and I am of the opinion that you 
know why it is superior. The actors 
are happy—work is happiness; with- 
out it actors’ are dead and the stage 
a, waste of emptiness and  confu- 
sion. This morning I waS5 a& New 
creature. Every detail of my struc- 
ture was up and doing. I cannot de- 
scribe my feelings when the gather- 
ing reel began to bend the grain 
against my cutter bar- As the drive 
wheel revolved~each) bolt and belt 

with delight. 
cerested binders 
2y succeed then 


| 
: 


sought in her voyag: sround the 
world, seemed to be quii® near, per- 
haps within the harvest ficld. 

“Have vou no rest perieds?” she 
asked. ‘Tell me, for ip My travels 
I find many folks discouraged and 
hopeless.” 

“Oh, yes,” chuckled the Binder; 
“put I am not idle when I rest. Now 
and then a shower comes prancing 
across the fields. 
corncribs »r barns for shelter—re 
ing rooms they call them in thea’, ° 
language—but I remain on the open 
stage. Showers are my hobby, 4 
change from regular ‘work. Thus I 
rest, my mind feeds on things differ- 
ent—the watery mirth ct rature, the 
cleansing winds, and other fortunes 
showers bring. I love to listen to 
what the crickets are saying under 
the platform. Almost always an old 
grasshopper comes to tell me about 
his family affairs. I like him. Some 
people jabber all the time; he 
doesn’t. Sometimes we just medi- 
tate on the wheel of lifs and let it 
go at that. He dotes on the patter 
of raindrops, thinks they dance over 
me with fairy feet. He is a wise 
gaffer. Often when I Icols into his 
big eyes I suspect he knows vastly 
more than I do about the rain. If 
you would rest, he says, genuinely 
rest, you must have a hobby.” 

“In the winter season you rest?” 
suggested the Moon. 


Has Dormant Period. 


“As trees and woodchucks do,” was 
the reply. “That is my dormant peri- 
od. I am no more dead to the world 
than the woodchuck. A terrier on 
entering a woodchuck’s den one win- 
ter day was surprised beyond belief. 
He encountered, he said, the fiercest 
piece of torpidity he had ever seen. 
Quicker than the twinkling of an eye 
he learned that the den is the wood- 
chuck’s castle. He was wrecked in a 
minute, and had to be sent to the 
hospital for repairs. No, our dor- 
mant period is not an idle season. 
Many things we think and talk about 
in the winter-time.” 

“Memories of the summer time,” 
the Moon hastened to say, 45 if she 
and the Binder had treasured all the 
world of loveliness for themselves. 
“Don’t you remember the lovers whoa 
came arm in arm from +he bouse that 
Sabbath night, their sweet assurance, 
and how, they lingered near you, and 
how with a fieecy cloud T veiled the 
flush of color in their cheeks after 
their kiss of love?” 

“True as you live,” whispered «he 
Binder, as if revealing 2 secret. “TJ 
caught my first vision of the mar- 
riage world that night. Suddenly 
all the fields seemed sown with blos- 
soms.” | 

“And I took an extra turn in mak- 


My actors Tu7 *. 
tion,” the 
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ing things magical,” added the Moon. 
“You remember those unsightly pig- 
pens?” 

“Wery well,” answered the Binder, 
recalling the Moon’s witchery; “and I 
remember how you enveloped them 
with the glamour of enchantment.” 

“And how the fingers of the wind 
made harps of the a ees," added the 
Moon. , 

“wlnter is the season for medita- 
Binder went on, after 
musing a few moments, “a time for 
new, picturesque worlds to appear. 
Every little while I get 2 clue, and 
then a new world springs iato view— 
the world of wings, the world of 
waters, the world of music, the prai- 
rie world, the world of mountains. 
One night a mink came to my win- 
ter quarters and gave me a glimpse 
of the world of misfortune, told me of 
my brother over on the Dolittle farm, 
who had been left outdoors. It was 
my lot to have company in a dry tool 
shed; his fate, to be alore, exposed 
to zero weather and plinding snow 
storms. Such are the ways of neg- 
lect and destiny in the mechanic 
world. One night two buff cochins 
came to roost on my veel, and thus 
T had,a peep into the mysteries of 
the poultry world. 


‘Hears of Steam Harvester. 


“But the most fascinating of what | 
J might term my winter excursions,” | 


concluded the Binder, “was My talk 
one day with a fluent little cultivator 
from anesville.. He had exciting 
news from the far northwest, @ letter 
from a cousin who had seen. my un- 
cle, the steam harvester, creeping 
through prairie fields after a trac- 
tion engine. Imagine the sensations 
of my old ancestor in Gaul, had he 
gazed on that scene—a long stream 
of coal smoke twisting ard curling 
behind the engine, and, for variety, 2 
prairie fire with wildcats and jack 
rabbits escaping from the purning 


ef ota 
field. Also there was news from my 
rich half-uncle in California, a res- 
ident of San Joaquin valley. Wis 
cutting device was 20 feer long. He 
was combined with a thresher and 
propelled by 30 mules. The dust 
from his operations could be seen 40 
miles. He could reap 100 acres a 
day. The story goes that he served 
his country loyally, and died at ihe 
rare old age of nine years, six months 
and 10 days.” 

Such was the ‘tale of the Binder. In 
all her travels the Moon had scarcely 
found anyone so interesting. In her 
voyage she had smiled on the statue 
of liberty, and in passing had 
thrown kisses to Independence fall, 
but when it came to real service «nd 
the importance of an oczupation she 
was strongly inclined to yield the 
palm to the lucky Binder and the 
arena of its activity, ths little farm 
two miles from town. 
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reached his field at sunrise. They 
had tras or 40,000,000: 
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part did he play in attracting them? 
The sunbeams, the trees, and the 
clouds contribute to the loveliness of 
his landscape, and he is a part of 
it, or ought to be, but he did not 
create it. In humility let him behold 
it and teach his famlly to love it. £ 
have no patience with the self-suf- 
ficient man who struts about his 
premises trying to amaze the Al- 
mighty.” 

After a pause he launched into 
the story of “The Binder That Found 
Itself.” 

Relates Incidents to Moon. 
In telling the tale he was the bind- 
er naively relating inzldents to the 
moon, just as Balzac jecame a tree 


' when: narrating the life of the forest. 


“This is my birthday—six years 
old,” said the Binder, glancing up at 
the Moon in the treetops. 

“Tow charming!” returned the 
Moon. “Time rolling on for binders 
as it does for me and the stars! 
Where were you born?” 

“In Ohio,” answered the Binder; 
“that is, I was finished tllere ready 
for shipping. Then they sent me to 
a drowsy Hoosier town where men 
put me together. It was a joyous day 
when I began to chatter, The sun 
smiled and children stood around and 
clapped their hands gicefully, their 
little hearts bobbing up and down 
like corks on the water. And well 
they might, for I was told there was 
no end of perplexities in my develop- 
ment. There were many blue days 
in the factory; men put theil heads 
together 20 years or more, IT guess, 
while .7- e+ on my knotter and 
trin eS - “Moygting apron 
‘voks simple enough, but it made the 
man crazy who invented if. When I 
was ready to be of use in the world 
{he farmer came and they detatched 
my reel and tongue and other parts, 
which, made me treble, for I was in 
doubt whether the farmer could put 
me together again.” 

Binder Is Congratulated. 

“T congratulate you,” said the 
Moon, “that all ended so well. I 
presume you kissed the town and ihe 
children good-by?” 

“Heartily,” was the arswer. 

The binder had, behind it a sturdy 
line of progenitors, and the Moon, 
beim * an old-time observer of such 
{hir’ 4, was in every way glad of it. 
Th ‘wav those two old cronies gave 
i+ J present moment wings and 
.' «cht specters in the deeps of eter- 

y was a marvel of the first order 

ust as if they had gleams of re- 

oter worlds aud” had the magic 
power to find things in the light of 
them. 
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When the heart is in 
can do anything. The 





in all sorts of weaf - 
tions.” f | 
“You thrill me,’! Said the Moon, 


opening her eyes widely. ‘‘Hereto- 
fore I have thought ships were the 
blithest creatures on earth.. They 
have so many inviting horizons to 
cross. Day and night they feed on 
distance and mystery; their courage 
seems to mock the ‘elements; but 
your passion and industry are no less 
absorbing and beautiful.” 

“Wish I could borroyw your eycs 
said the Binder. = . ; 

“Would that I could loan them!” 
returned the Moon genially. } 

“Anyway,” added the Binder, “the 
joy of a ship is scarcely less intense 
and surprising than my emotions 
when plying through seas of grain. I 
do not voyage so may Knots an 
hour, but there is gulfweed in my 
course, banks of | Soe grain, 
things wrong-end to, 4nd quite a lit- 
tle veering and backing and pitech- 
ing. However, I plow through them; 
then insects scatter, and my way is 
sunny again. 

“To be idle,” continued the Binder, 
“is the bane of existence. Twice my 
conduct has been Vlemished in this 
way. On my way out from the fac- 
tory I was left behind for a week 
on a switch at Bradford junction. 
Die, I thought I would die of disgust! 
On the last day 2 littls Buckeye 
mower, happy as 4 boboulink, began 
singing in a clover fleld mnearvy. 
Imagine my, feelings when I heard 
that mower! The little machine 
seemed to be Pubbling over with the 
ecstasy of its Own music.” 

The Moon «vas tickled immensely 
at this, but there was ro time for 
laughing, not even time to reflect on 
what a gap there would be in ma- 
chine affairs without pinders. 


Loses Link in Chain. 


“The chief blot on my escutcheon,” 
resumed th@ Binder, “twas the loss of 
a link in ™Y main cog chain. It 
dropped from its place one after- 
noon last Summer and eluded every- 
body, alinough men, women, and 
children sought diligently for it. The 
harvest!& stopped—they had to send 
to the factory for a new link. Mean- 
time a storm destroyed the wheat. 
The farmer therefore failed to haul 
it to town, the mill failed to grind 
it; mothers failed to bake bread; 
and, saddest of all, little children 
grew hungry—all because the link in 
‘he chain failied to do ‘its duty—an 
linstance of what my grandmother 
lsaid, that no one can be idle without 
bringing misfortune to others.” 

The Moon was now more than ever 
charmed with her rural friend.. The 
key to happiness, which she had 
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“Your ancestors,” remarked the 
Moon roguishly, on entering ‘the 
world of phantoms, “did not have to 
fish. for compliments.” 

“True enough,” returned the Bind- 
er. “Have you seen the traces of my 
family line? They run back, I am 
told, to the first century, back to the 
reaping cart in Gaul.” 

“T remember it,” said the Moon, 
“snd the old brown ox that pushed 
it into the grain, He was a miser- 
able ox 





the Tantalus of his time— 
all day his nose smelling distance of 
food but never near enouzh to eat it. 
He had to feed at night. He pel- 
lowed a great deal about his trou- 
bles, and seldom recalled them with- 
out becoming sultry in body and 
mind.” ; 

“And you saw the farmers of that 
ancient day,” said the Binder in great 
surprise. “You amaze me! You are 
indeed a very old, old lady, It is 
quite likely that you were acquainted 
vith my more Immediate ancestors.” 


Moon Knew Them All. 


“All of them,” said the Moon, not 
in the least fluttered by the sweeps 
ing assertion. “I Knew your great 
grandfather, the old Cyrus McCor- 
mick reaper on which one man rode 
backward and raked’ the grain from 
‘ie platform. . . . And walked 
home backwards at night,” added the 
Moon, with a smile for the queer, 
pid times; then went on: 

“Your grandfather, the old revolving 
sweep-rake reaper, Wasa most inter- | 
esting specimen. Theres was silence | 
around when he Hfted lis gnosily 
arins out of the stidble field at 
night.” 


——_—_—_—_ 
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JOHN H. BAIR DIES. 


JOHN HENRY BAIR. 
[From an old photograph. ] 


John Henry Bair, county superin- 


tendent of schools from 1390 to 1897 
and principal of the Laurel school, 


1910 to 1914, died at his home, 739 
South Bend avenue, this morning at 


4:30 o’clock after an illness of six 
years from paralysis. 


He was born 


in Mahoney county, Ohio, March 3, 


1834 and was 71 years of age. He 
was married to Miss Ethel Feather, 
April 11, 1885, in Elkhart. Besides 
Mrs. Bair he is survived by the fol- 
lowing brothers and sisters: Mrs. 
Ww. C. Row. A. U. Bair, Miss Rosie 
Bair and Eli D. Bair. all of South 
Bend, Levi D. Bair and Samuel F. 
Bair, of Florida, and Noah Bair, of 
Chicago. The funeral will be held 
atsthe Sunnyside Presbyterian church 
Monday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock, 
Rev. M. M. Rodgc\s, pustor of the 
church, officiating. Burial. will be 
in the city cemetery. Mr. Bair was 
an elder of the Sunnyside church. 
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THE MORTUARY RECORD. 
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Olive Township Story Prepared by | * 

One of its Residents. t 
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Hon. F. D. Warner, one of Olive 
township’s pioneer and piominent | © 
residents, has written a most inter- 
esting history of Olive towuship. It i. 
is full of historical facts, valuable|l¢ 
data and entertaining incidents and R 
is a history which many resicicuts of 
that township as well as of other|f 
parts of St. Joseph county will de-|8 
sire to read and preserve. Recog- 
nizing this fact The Tribune has ob-|' 
tained the manuscript and will pub- | 
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lish the history. Date of the publi- 
cation will be announced when fixed. 
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“HURCH HAS PICNIC. 


/ about March 1. 










HISTORY YOU WILL ENJOY. 


' Every resident of St. Joseph county, 
y Ars. every former resident of the county 
‘7th and every one at all interested in the 


de- | county will surely enjoy Francis D. 
gh-| Warner's “History of Olive Town- 
late | ship” which will appear serially in 

The South Bend Tribune beginning 

) Sunday, Jan. 11. It will be published 
‘den | each Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday 

until completed. If not a regular 

rere| reader of The South Bend Daily and 

nn,| Sunday Tribune now is a good time 

to become one.—Adv. 9t2 i 























nd| When your maid quits use a Trib- 
une ad and get another—Adv. $i. 
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WRITES HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 
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NTERESTING LOCAL HISTORY. 
Local history is always interest- 
ing,to those who reside in the re- 
gion about which such history is 
written.. Even if new to the locality 
they find the information intcrest- 
ing but, perhaps, are not as deeply 
concerned as those whose lives have 
been spent in the region treated. by 
the historian. And the more inti- 
‘mate such a history is made the 
| greater the interest in it. That is 
‘the principal’ reason why we find 
so much to hold attention In the 
history of Olivé~township, this coun- 
ty, prepared by that township’s na- 
tive pioneer and yrominent citizen, 
| Francis: D. Warner of New Carlisle. 
Mr. Warner’s history of his home 
township begins in ‘The Tribune to- 
day. It will be published in a series 
of articles which will appear each 
Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday un- 
til completed. Some of these articles : 
will carry illustrations of consplicu-|_ oe Sah eee : ee : Rae 
ous farm homes in Olive township : ‘ ie 
and buildings in New Carlisle and 
elsewhere. Mr. Warner’s history will 
be doubly interesting because 80 
many who read it are personally ac- 
quainted with him. Personal ac- 
quaintance with a writer makes his | & 
| productions of deeper interest. The |, 
Tribune bespeaks for Mr. Warner’s: 


history a wide reading. 
—_— HON. FRANCIS D. WARNER. 
y ae | 


mI TY. A history of Olive township, this} many years, a keen observer, a2 man 
county, has been written by Hon. of wide acquaintance, possessed of 
Francis D. Warner, of New Carlisle, an excellent snandisieed and a pleasing 
a ae writer he has written a history of 
dds his native township that is full of) 
seph county in ‘the Indiana. legisla- | absorbing interest and of historical 
ture. The Tribune made announce- | Value. Appearing in print in The 
Tribune it will be handed down tv 
posterity as a valuable contribution 
to the interesting history of this 
Mr. Warner’s work. This will be] part of Indiana. 
done in the early months of the com- In this history Mr. Warner tells 
ing year. The history has been) of many things which probably some 
divided into a series of articles of | older residents of Olive township 
satisfactorw length and will be pre-j| have forgotten. How .many rememi- 
cented in The Tribune in serial form, | ber the old fair grounds, the carly 
appearing Sundays, Tuesdays and|day actor who trained the amateurs 
Thursdays until completed. The first] for the stage and the days when the 
articlé will be placed before Tribune | late Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, 
readers Sunday, Jan. il. as a boy of tender years, clerked in 
Mr. Warner is one ‘of the pioneer| New Carlisle? Who recall the carly 
residents of St. Joseph ccwnty. Hej; crimes in Olive township? Who can | 
was born in Olive township in 1842} give sketches of the earliest 
and is therefore about 82 years of| sturdy. pioneers of that part 
age, Probably. no person ime Olive | county?“ Mr. Warner brings 
township is better qualified to pre- these things and many more 
pare such a history. A resident of| equally fascinating interest so that 
‘he township for more than three- | those who are fortunate enough to 
quarters of a century, 2 prominent] read his history will be entertained 
Dusiness man in New Carlisle for! py every individual article. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY HON. FRANCIS D. WARNER. 


ARTICL® I. 

It is generally admitted that St. 
Joseph county has a good history 
chronicling the historical events of 
the whole county, yet the authors, the 
late Judge Howard and John B. Stoll, 
on account of lack of space could 
not take up the details of township 

history. 

The writer of this article, a native 
of Olive township, having inherited 
and accumulated much historical 
matter that ought to be preserved 
that future generations might know 
something of the past and present 


history, is endeavoring to collect and 
preserva it. Aside from my personal 
recollections I am indebted to some 
of the older residents of the town- 
ship. 

In order to have a bedrock founda- 
tion upon which to build a township 
history it is necessary to get a prop- 
er setting for these historical facts. 
We should know that this'land has 
been under the flags of the four na- 
tions, Spain, France, Great - Britain 
and the United States, all before 
the state of Indiana was organized. 
Another fact to be remembered is 
that what is now Indiana was once 
@® part of the state of Virginia and 
that Indiana was given a 10 mile 
strip from southern Michigan in or- 
der that Indiana might have a harbor 
on Lake Michigan. 

Also, the government gave Indiana 
government lands with the under- 
standing that a road 100 feet wide 

“be built from the Ohio river to Lake 
Michigan. The Michigan road was 
built from the sale of these lands. It 
seems that the original intention was 
to run directly in a northerly direc- 
tion to the lake but owing to the im- 
possibility of constructing a road 
through the Kankakee marsh it was 
‘ built to what is now LaSalle avenue 
in South Bend, continuing westward 
to Michigan City. 

Olive township is one of the sub- 
Givisions of St. Joseph county and 
situated in the northwest part of the 
county and bounded on the west by 
LaPorte county, on the south by 
the Kiaankakee river, on the west by 
Warren township and on the north 
by the state of Michigan. Most of 
the highland was originally covered 
with timber of all varieties. Tlie 
balance was wet marshy land but is 
now dry and fine farming land with 
fine buildings thereon. 

The first white settlers were from 
Ohio, New York and Kentucky. Like 
most new countries the most import- 
ant thing was a town as a_ trading 
center and a possible county seat. 
Olive township had quite a number 
of such places such as Terre Coupee 
Town, which died early, being merg- 
ed with Hamilton or Hubbard Town, 

- as it was called first, in honor of 
the grandfather of the late Judge 
Lucius and Haven Hubbard. This 

Jace is on the state road from Chi- 

go to Detroit, Mich. an old In- 

wn trail, and was the most pros- 


perous and largest, having a tavern, 
tannery, blacksmith shop, two- or 
three stores, tin shop, harness shop, 
a tailor, a doctor, a shoemaker and 
a cabinet maker. J 

New Palestine was another of 
these places, being located one and 
one-half miles east of what is! now 
known as Plainfield, and is. now. only 
& memory. Plainfield was probably 
named after a town by the same 
name in the state of New Jersey. It 
had two taverns and one general 
store at one time. It is now better 
known as-Rush’s corners. South of 
this on the railroad was Richardson, 
another town that is numbered with 
the has beens. It was named after 
Pat Richardson, of Hamilton, who 
was conspicuous as a teacher, mer- 
chant and democratic politician. He 
was later editor of the first demo- 
cratic paper of McGregor, Ia. This 
town at one time had a store and 
postoffice. All of these would be 
cities are gone and some are remem- 
bered only by the oldest citizens. 
They all had a history of their own, 
filled their mission and are no-more. 


New Carlisle, vf all these places, 
still lives and prospers“It derived its 


hame from Richard Risley Carlisle, : 
(Of Philadelphia, Pa. He named the->— 


streets after the streets of his na- 
tive city, Race, Arch, Filbert, Cherry, 
Chestnut and Front, all being 60 
feet wide with the exception of 
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izes of granite stone 
commoniy called nigger heads. 
These were hardships that had to 
be overcome by the settler. This 
part of the township has been long 
since settled and is now fine fertile 
farms with good farm houses and 
other farm ‘buildings. Joseph and 
Henry Hostetler came from Canada 
a little later. The Hostetler family 
is now quite numerous and owns a 
large acreage south and east of New 
Carlisle, all of which it has improved 
to the betterment of the community. 
The first settlers on the southeast 
part of the prairie were Joseph 
Adams, Henry Clark, William Bald- 
win, father of Wash and Elias 
(Lucky) Baldwin. The Baldwins, 
father and sons, were widely known 
as sportsmen, and race horse owners. 
Both of the sons went to California. 
Wash went first in the year 1849 and 
in 1851. Elias. followed. He became 
the “Bonanza King.” His California 
activities are so well known that it 
is useless to repeat them. The fam- 
ily retained the old homestead here 
i as long as it lived. In the height 
| of his racing’ career he bought a farm 
| here near the old home, built a large 
, barn and kept part of his racing 
; Stock here in charge of his brother- 
| in-law, Thomas TFTaucett. At his 
; death all the Baldwin property was 
‘sold. It is now the property of John 
, Cauffman. 
On the east side of the township 


- 


Front street, which is 40 feet wide. , 
Michigan road had already been laid . 


out 100 feet wide and could not be 
changed. Richard Carlisle bought the 
land for the town site from Bear- 
saue, a half-breed Indian, the sale of 
public lands having begun in 1830 
at the land office in LaPorte. 
he platted the town which now bears 
his name. It was platted in 1835. 
Another group of people from 
southern Indiana and Kentucky came 
here and settled in what is known 
as the “south woods.” They came 
without means. Among the names 
are those of Hooton, Parnell, Van 
Dusen, Carr, Rodgers, Bennitt, Hat- 
field, Job Smith, Jack and Henry 
Campbell, Dudley Taylor and John 
Moffitt. The land here was once 
covered with a heavy growth of 
timber—black walnut, beech and 
bard maple. The land was rather 
difficult to cultivate, being covered 
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Here . 


i) 
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was a low,’ wet tract known as th 
Grapevine marsh and woods. It wag 
so wet that only in the driest year 
and in the driest time of the yeary 
was it possible to penetrate it. This 


was of little value. <A large part of} 


this is what is known as the Esmayj 


Mr. Esmay always contended 


ime 


land. 
that this was valuable for the 
ber and after the timber was gong 
would be valuable farm land. I dont 
think anyone else thought so. 
Subsequent events more than p 
ed this as it is now almost all cl 
ed and is a rich, black soil, the most 
productive on Terre Coupee prairlé 
Some Michigan capitalists saw the 
possibility of the development of this 
magnificent tract of timber for rate 
road ties, piling, lumber and w 
In order to reach this timber thi 
built saw mills near the railroa 
then built wooden rail tracks 
into the timber, using sawdust @ 
fast as the mills made it for ballasi 
ing the tracks so that they coul 
use horses instead of oxen to | 


the loaded cars. 
‘i Continued next Tuesday. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWN 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER. 


ARTICLE II. 
Coupee, in its primitive 
State, as shown by well defined geo- 
logical markings, back in the dim 
and misty past was completely cov- 
ered with water. The land being 


lower on the east and southeast the 
water gradually found its way into 
the Kankakee river. In time the 
water, or most of it, drained and left 
& Marsh on which sprang up a rank 
growth of grass and weeds which in 
time delayed and produced malarial 
germs and shaking ague. 

Many of the early settlers can 
testify to this from experience. This 
unhealthful condition prevailed un- 
til about 1870 but is rarely encount- 


Terre 


HAMILTON CHURCH. 
Built About 1835. 


ered now. This was a serious draw- 
back to the settlement of the coun- 
try as many deaths resulted from the 
unhealthful conditions. Many set- 
tlers became discouraged and yreturn- 
ed east, some returning later. There 
was @ scarcity of quinine and there 
were very few doctors. It is not to 
be wondered at that the death rate 
was large. 

The first settlement was on the 
northeast side of fhe prairie, pre- 
Sumably for the reason of better 
protection from winds and storms, 
this part of the country north of the 
old Indian trail being heavily tim- 
bered. Some of the first white set- 
tlers here were the Furgesons, Dal- 
rymples, Egberts, Hubbards, Whit- 
locks, McCollums, Druliners, Wool- 
mans, Haineses, Garouttes, Sopers, 
Bowkers, Swanks and Whites. 

Most of these people came from 
New York state, some tew from 
Ohio, and seemingly were  hetter 
eduipped financially than most or 
the early settlers. Most of those 
named were residents of the north 
and east sides of the prairie. On the 
west side of Carlisle Hill, as it was 
then called, were the homes of the 
Andrews, Moors and Fraslers. 

On the extreme east part of the 
prairie: lived the Bateses, Curreys, 
Nickersons, Anthion 
steads. In the 
Carlisle Pil 


ames . Jacob 
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_the first church. 


Paul Egbert was 
an exhorter and local preacher, The 
old church records show that they 
held class meetings and services in 
the homes of the members. This 
was unquestionably the first church 
organization in the township. 

Iam unable to fix the exact date 
that the Hamilton church was built 
but the records and names of the 
preachers in charge at that time 
warrant me in saying that it was 
1835. This church is standing and 
is in use, 28 monument. to the Christ- 
jan character of the first settlers. I 
have a complete record of all. the 
preachers in charge of that church 
from the first one to the last one. 

The first Baptist church organized 
{in the township was established in a 
school house three miles east of New 
Carlisle some time prior to 1850. [It 
had quite a large membership. The 
names of some families identified 
with this church were the Nicker- 
sons, Bateses, Blackfords, Kinneys, 
Curreys, Anthonys, Franklins and 
Clarks. The preachers wers 
Elder Sorin, Brother Miller and 
others whose names'‘I am unable to 
recall. Changes in location of the 
membership and death caused this 
church to be abandoned. 

The Methodist church 


in New 


Carlisle was organized as part of the. 


South Bend circuit with preaching 
by the old time circuit rider pastor. 
There was no parsonage nor church 
building. In 1856 the membership 
had increased to such an extent that 
it demanded regular services. Ar- 


NEW CARLISLE M. ©. CHURCH. 
Built in 1857. 


rangements were then made to 
solidate the Hamilton and New 
lisle charges as they are to- day, 
Mr. Hamilton was transferred 
from Byron, LaPorte county: 
By public subscription and the aid 
of volunteer workmen the first par- 
sonage was erected. Some years 
later this was sold and a larger and 
better one was built on the church 
lot where it now stands. In 1857 
and 1858 a church building was 
erected and dedicated. Rev. Thomas 
mddy, D. D., editor of the Northwest 


con- 
Car- 
‘Rev, 
here 


Christian Adve 

dedicatory ser ‘ 
Rev. John R, Eddy, was the pastor in 
charge and Rey. D. R. Barnes was 
the assistant Pastor. 

The Christian church in New Car- 
lisla was organized in 1867 or 1869. 
The active members of the organiza- 
tion were Dr. Joel Harris ‘and wife, 
Alexander “ing and wife, David 
White ai’® wife and Mrs. Mary 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Bullt in 1872 
Smith. ™ 


“YAt first the services were 
held in the Collegiate building by 
Rey. Ira J. Chase, who was ‘pastor 
of the First Christian church in 
Mishawaka. He was an able and 
earnest pastor and had great suc- 
cess in building up the church. He 
was then called here as a regula 
pastor. He remained until he was 
elected lieutenant governor of In- 
diana. The church has bad many 
able pastors since and has had a 
steady growth in membership. The 
church building is on the northwest 
corner of Michigan and Cherry 
streets. The parsonage is on the 
same lot. 


The Christian Church South has 


P 
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membership. 
were the older members of the Ben.~ 
nitt, Carr, Smith Rodgers and Van 
Dusen families. As evidence of its 
usefulness and permanence the sons 
and daughters of these same founa- 
ers maintain the work as did thetr 
fathers and mothers. They have 
regular preaching and Sunday school 
services. 

The Pilgrim Holiness church 
located about a mile south of New 
Carlisle. It was organized and a 
chureh huilding built there about 20 
years apo. The membership is 
composed of an earnest and active 
Class of people. They have had able 
and efficient preachers. They hola 
regular church and Sunday school 
services. They are planning to move 
the church building to New Carlisle. 

The Polish Catholic church is 
located about six miles east ana 
south of New Carlisle, it was organ. 
ized as a mission at least 49 years 
azo. They were then a hard work- 
ing, middle aged people striving to 


is 


Soma of he founders 


townenic The - Clearing — 
draining of the land in this section 
was a gigantic undertaking. At last 
they have succeeded and here you 
find some of the best farms in the 
township. Their prosperity is evi- 
dent from the fact that they early 
built a large frame church building 
and a regular priest was employed. 
Now they have a larger and much 
better building of brick and a fine 
home for the priest and have cor- 
verted the old church into a parochiat 


school. 
CONTINUED NEXT THURSDAY. 
Four Firemen Hurt. 
By Associated Press. 

CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 13.—Four 
firemen were injured, one of. them 
probably fatally, in a collision yester- 
day between a mlik truck and a hose 
cart which was responding to a fire 
that swept throvgh two brick struc- 
tures in the downtown section) caus- 
ing damage estimated at $75,000. 
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I veniences that we now have. 
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BY FRANCIS D. WARNER, 


HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


The first town owned school build- 
ing was located on the southwest 
corner of Front and Cherry streets 
and was used for church services, 
Sunday school and political meet- 
ings. This building was moved from 
its former location, remodeled and ts 


now used as the home of Mr. ana 
Mrs. O. E. Smith. Some years later 
the second school building was erect- 
ed for the town on the northeast cor- 
ner of Arch and Chestnut streets. 
This building is also In use at pres- 
ent as a dwelling. 

From the time of the first settle- 
ment in Olive township in 1828 to 
1925 is a long time measured in years 
but with the rapidity with which ev- 
erything changes it seems but a short 
time. What wonderful changes they 
have been. In those early days there 
were no home conveniences. Nearly 
all the houses were 10g houses.’ 
There were very poor methods ot 


OCTAGONAL MATTHEWS HOUSE 


heating, cooking and baking. There 
were very few farming tools and a 
con- 


There were no reapers and mow- 
ers: wheat had to be cut by using 
the old grape vine cradle; grass was 
mowed hy using the scythe. Whata 


ARTICLE IV. 
change! Now we live in the age of 
railways, airplanes, phonographs, 
telegraph, telephone and radio. Flour 
mills were few and far between. The 
first settlers had to go to Niles, Mich., 
and later to Buchanan, Mich., to get 
their wheat made into flour. The first 


sawmill in Olive township was erect- - 


ed by Adam Mell and William anda 
James Hooton in 1853. There were 
two other sawmills near here, one in 
Hudson and one in Puddletown in 
LaPorte county. 

The first reaper, a McCormick 
reaper, in all probability the first one 
in St. Joseph county, was bought 
jointly by Jacob Shimp, Lot Vail and 
Jacob Rush. It was far different from 
the binders of to-day. One man 
drove the four horse team and an- 
other walked beside the machine and 
raked the bundles off. It is not 
strange that the inventor should be 
so interested that he came here to 


ee —- 


one mistake as this evidence can be 
obtained by consulting the life of 
Colfax as written by O..J. Hollister, 
his brother-in-law. 


Another one of these erroneous 
stories is that he Hved at the prairie 
home of the Matthews family. Some 
few years ago the late C. B. Stephen- 
son, of South Bend, started a move- 
ment to mark this old octagon resi- 
dence on Lincoln highway as the 
home of Schuyler Colfax. This 
called for a denial of the story. In 


a letter to me written by Mrs. Car- | 


rie Hollister and also in a letter to F. 
A. Miller, editor of The South Bena 
Tribune, she said he never made it 
his home and was only there when 
he visited Mr. and Mrs. Matthews. 
As a very close friend and school- 
mate of the younger members of the 
family and knowing that these false 
statements were annoying to the few 
remaining relatives I have gone into 
the details in order to correct the 
error and make the history correct. 


Tradition says, and subsequent 
events confirm it, that an Indian 
village was located near what is now 
New Carlisle on the farm known as 
the White or Zaring farm. It is im- 


possible to determine to what tribe, 


these people belonged or when they 
existed but that they did have a 
village or burying ground or mounds 
there is a fact that is not to be dis- 
puted. As the Potawotamies were 
the most numerous in this part of 
the country when the first setilers 
came here it is only reasonable to 
conclude that they were Potawot- 
amies. 

They certainly selected an ideal 
place for a home sheltered from the 
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see the first reaper in operation that/ YC" 


he might endeavor ta. wi some im- 
nnuvements. I have heard it said that 
one of the improverinents suggested 
to Mr. McCormick was to have a 
seat placed upon’ the machine so 
that, a man could sit on the reaper 
and rake off the bundles. The next 
year the machines had the seat and 
other improvements which were sug- 
gested at the meeting here with the 
farmers. 

It is my desire to make this history 
of Olive township a reliable and 
truthful record and in order to do 
so it is necessary to correct some 
false published statements that have 
remained uncontradicted and that 
have been accepted as truths. [ am 
fortified, armed and equipped with 
| printed and written .evidenre of the 
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cold northwest. winds for there was | 


timberland to the east and south of 
them. On this place as late as 1862 


plenty of Indian arrow heads and a, 


variety. of other articles that they 
had used.could be found. They must 
have lived here many years, for 
there was a very large and old ap- 
ple tres here that bore the most de- 
licious fruit. The writer used to visit 
it each year for many years when 
the apples were ripe. | 

There was another settlement of 
Pokagon Indians on Long island and 
a few of them remained there until 
only a few years ago. , They were 
tribe, for they visited back and 
forth. They were mostly old In- 
dians. I was well acquainted with 
some of the men but was not able to 
learn much about them. They en- 
joyed the right of franchise and un- 
der the old system of voting they 
were always ready to place their 
votes where the votes would do the 
Indians the most good. | 


| CONTINUED NEXT TUESDAY. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER, 


ARTICLE V. 

It seems to me that no history of 
Olive township would be complete 
that made no record of the men whose 
activities were an important part of 
the townsip history. Among the earli- 
est of these was Jonathan Hubbard, 
grandfather of the late Judge Hub- 
bard and of Haven Hubbard. He was 
a native of New York state and ac- 
quired land in and around Hamilton 
which has remained in the family 
from that time until a few years ago. 

The larger part is now the property 
of the Haven Hubbard Memorial 
home and was donated to the Evan- 
gelical church by Mrs. Amelia Hub- 
bard, wife of the late Haven Hubbard. 
Upon the land has been erected a 


they were relieved by two more. 
These stayed until the last customer 
was served. 

This method was very efficient for 
it took a vast amount of nerve for any 
man to walk up to the bar and call 
for a drink. Consequently trade was 
slim and grew worse as the weeks 
went by. Many were the methods 
that were used to try to defeat this 
work but it would not down and soon 
the proprietor was Obliged to quit. 
In some instances the ladies who «had 
favored them with their presence 
bought their stock and destroyed it. 
This being a band of Christian 
women they deemed it unjust to take 
the saloonkeeper’s goods without pay. 
This was the beginning of a move- 
ment that led to the Anti-Saloon 
league and finally resulted in state 
and national prohibition laws. 

CONTINUED NEXT THURSDAY. 
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beautiful home for old people as ai} Usa 7 


a 
“memorial to the late Haven Hubbard. | Temperance sentiment has a *s 
been strong in Olive township. ~ as 


This home is a large red brick bulld- |. 


ing and will accommodate 75 Or more 
old people. When this js completed ac- 
cording to the plans {t will be one of 
the beauty spots of Olive township. 

James McCollum and wife were 
among the first settlers in Hamilton 
and had migrated there from New 
York state. He was a tailor by trade. 
Later he was a partner of Abram 
Whitlock in the dry goods business. 
He outlived all his partners and com- 
petitors and died at a ripe old age 
and loved by everybody., Mrs. Mc- 
Collum died a few years later. Both 
are now at rest in the churchyard a 
short distance from the active scenes 
of their labors. They had no children 
of their own. Their only relatives 
were Fred and William McCollum, of 
LaPorte, a brother-in-law living near 
LaPorte and some nephews and nieces 
living near Mishawaka. Others of the 
first families were Ezra Fox, William 
Burden and John Ryan. 

Others of the pioneer families were 
those of John, Paul, Jacob and Charles 
Egbert. They were from the state of 
New York. They seemed to be the 
best equipped financially of all the 
first settlers. The elder’ one of the 
family of brothers, John, was the fi- 
nancial member. Paul was a_ local 
preacher. The others were farmers 
and acquired a large tract about a 
mile east of Hamilton where Terre 
Coupes town was. started, which 
finally merged with Hamilton or 
Hubbard Town, as it was sometimes 
called. John Egbert was interested in’ 
the organization of the first charter- 
ed bank of South Bend and was its 
first vice-president. They were all 
Methodists and interested in religion 
and were the prime movers in the 
building of the Methodist church in 
Hamilton, the oldest Methodist church 
builtine in St. Joseph county. 
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country. She later took up prison 
reform work and went to England itn 
the interest of temperance and prisou 
reform. 

Then the blue ribbon temperance 
movement was ushered in. This in the 
beginning was the women’s work, the 
temperance women organizing. them- 
selves into parties of two and then 
af soon as a saloon opened its doors 
for customers among the first to 
enter would tbe two blue ribbon 
jadies who remained until relieved at 
noon by two more. These two ladies 
remained until supper time and then 
bial Hae wa ad 








early as 1842 John Littlejohn, an 
eccentric and _ eloquent speaker, 
aroused northern Indiana and south- 
ern Michigan on the subject of tem- 
berance as it never had been or has 
been since. He organized temperance 
societies in every town and city in 
this part of the country. He was an 
ex-Presbyterian preacher, composed 
his own songs-and set them to music. 
He always worked with the church 
people, both men and women, of the 
town where ke opened his campaiens. 
He held meetings in the old Hamilton 
church. This started a temperance 
movement that has never wholly died 
in Olive township. 

One of the first outbreaks of a 
violent nature was the clearing of 
New Carlisle of gambling and 
whisky joints. This was done good 
and proper. The proprietor had been 
prosecuted, pleaded suilty but con- 
tinued as before. Sume women of the 
town, being directly affected, as mem- 
bers of their families were his cus- 
tomers, met one afternoon and re- 
solved to rid the town of this nui- 
sance. They were armed with axes, 
hatchets, saws, clubs and other war- 
like implements. 

To their great-surprise they found 
no opposition as Mr. Pavey, the pro- 
prietor, seeing that these ladies meant 
business and thinking the best course 
to pursue was to let the ladies do their 
worst and then hold their husbands 
responsible in Jaw, did not offer any 
opposition. Some of the ladies con- 
ducting this raid were Mrs. Jerry 
Service, Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Cramner, 
Mrs. Gabe Druliner, Mrs. Jacob 
Warner and possibly a half dozen 
more whose names I am unable to re- 
call. They were well organized, Mrs. 
Service having been selected as 
Icader. The mode of procedure was 
to carry every movable thing to the 
street and empty every barrel, keg, 
Jug or container of any kind. Then 
they gave their attention to the in- 
terfor and broke up every plece of 
furniture, all the decanters and all 
the tumblers in' the place. 

While they were doing all this they 
were cursed by some and cheered by 
others. Pavey, the owner - of this 
place, could plainly see that. public 


sentiment was so trongly against him | 


‘it would be impossible for him. to 
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Start in business again. This man 
was ruined financially but so Well 


Dleased was the h the out- 


Sufficient sum reimburse 


Pavey for his lose. So this ended the 


ed temperance battle in Olive town- 
Ship. - _ 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER, ie : 


ARTICLE VI. | 

The year 1861 found the govern- 
ment almost wholly unprepared for 
war but the firing on Fort Sumter 
aroused the people as nothing haa 
ever done before. Volunteers for 
three months were called for and the 
countryside seemed to rise up in 
arms at this call. The defeat of the 
federal forces at Bull Run convinced 
the north that there would be a long 
and fierce contest and later a second 
call for volunteers for a term of three 
years was made. 


Olive township furnished its full 
quota of volunteers, did its full share 


‘of relief work in caring for the sol- 


diers’ dependent families and in fur-' 
nishing mittens, socks and blankets 
for the soldiers. Delicacies were pre- 
pared for the sick and wounded 
soldiers. Entertainments were staged 
to obtain money to buy materials 
from which to make the mentioned 
articles. The ladies of Ollve town- 
ship were mose active in this relief 
work, among them Mrs. Hannah 
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JOHN REYNOLDS’ HOME. 
Built in 1856. ' 


Matthews, Mrs. Jemima Pidge, Mrs. 
James Egbert, Mrs. Jeremiah Servics, 
Mrs. Theodore Borden, Mrs.Hannah 


b, Warner, Mrs. James Willlams, Mrs. 


Jacob Bush, Mrs. Mary Spencer ana 
many others whose names I am un- 
able to recall. | 

Following the civil War every in- 
terest assumed a more rapid stride. 
Customs and styles were changed, In- 
dustries were established and the war 
gave an. impetus to everything in 
general. Business competition was 
aroused, the public demanded better 
merchandise and competition and 
improved methods permitted the deal- 
ers to carry larger stocks and sell at 
lower prices. ,Previous to the war 
few ready-to-wear garments were 
sold, for nothing put piece goods 
was sold in most places. 

Many of the younger members 
of the family were never pro- 
vided with under-garments. Women 
and children wore low -heeled 
ealf skin or cloth shoes. Men and 
boys were provided with boots made 
of calf, kip or cow hide. Overshoes 
were unknown. Men were supposed 
to keep their feet dry by an applica- 
tion. of melted tallow to their boots 
every night. or protection from 
cold and wet an old pair of wool 
socks was all that was needed for 
women and gs, a 


permite 
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proved by my own letters and cor- 
respondence of 60 years ago. But I 
imagine that if the young man Ot 
to-day wanted the company of his 
“Ducksy Dear’ he would grab the 
telephone and say: “There is a dance 
at the High school building to-night; 
will you go?” Her answer would be: 
“You bet!” And he would say, “kave 
on your glad rags and I will be there 
at 8 o’clock with the jitney. So long.” 

In comparison with the gilt paper 
invitation th re is quite uw dliterencs 
yete I rathe, fike this breezy style. 
People are. uite free to criticize 
young people for their rapid gait, for- 
getting their own younger days, pur 
I think the young men:and womel 
of to-day -will compare quite favor- 
ably with those of any former age. 

Richard Risley Carlisle came here 
from Philadelphia, Pa., in 1833 or 
1834. I get this from old residents 
of this community who came here 
about the same time. They knew him 
well and have related to me when I 
was 70 years younger than I am now 
some of the peculiarities of the man 
and I am led to believe that he was 
a dreamer, a lover of sports and a 
great marksman, fur ne had some of 
the most expensive guns of that day. 
He later went to England and toured 
the country, giving exhibitions of his 
skill as a marksman. Then he re- 
turned to this country and became @ 
circus and theatrical man, later going 
to California. | 

His stage name was Richard Ris- 
ley. Many years later on one of his 
trips he stopped here white tne rall- 
road engine took on wood and water. 
He told John Hoyt, the station agent, 
that he expected to make a more ex~ 
tended visit later but he never dla. 
The last heard of him he was owner 
and manger of a circus in the west. 
He was a relative of Dr. Egpert, one 
of the first settlers in Olive town- 
ship. He has two children buried In 
a plot he expected to give to the 
town as a cemetery. These graves 
are at the rear of the Methodist 
church. In 1854 I accompanied two 
voung people, relatives of Carlisle, to 
this spot and showed them the graves. 
There was nothing to mark where 
they lay except a rail pen and to-day 
nothing is there to show where they 
are buried. 

Some of the younger men who came 
here were Stuart, John, James, 
George, Ethan and Fleming Reynolds. 
They were all strong, vigorous men 
who came here from Wayne county, 
Indiana, and they ali tooK an active 
part in the development or the coun- 
ty. They were needed for the im-- 
provement of a new country. John 
and James opened the first dry goods 
siore in Hamilton, soon after follow- 
ing with stores in Dayton, Mich., an- 
other in Hudson, LaPorte county, 
and still another in South Bend. 

The South Bend store was m 
charge of Ethan. He was also identi- 
fied with banking and manufactur- 
ing interests in South Bend. Many 
of the older residents will remember 
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the Reynolds home on the northwest 
corner of Washington avenue and 
Lafayette boulevard. Etnan Rey- 
nolds’ wife was a daughter of Mr. 
Briggs, a threshing machine manu- 
facturer. Mrs. Reynolds was a lover 
of art and contributed many articles 
of historical interest to the Northern 
Indiana Historical society in South 
Bend. Her henevolences of a prav- 
tical kind will long be rememperee. 

George Reynolds married a daughter 
of Benjamin Folsom, father of the late 
Charles G. Folsom, of South Bend. 
After the death of her husband she 
married John W. Zigler and moved 
on the Plum grove farm near Roll- 
ing Prairie. Stuart Reynolds moved 
to Iowa in 1861 and Fleming moved 
on a farm on Rolling prairie. John 
Reynolds married a daughter of John 
Egbert. She lived only a few years, 
leaving a daughter, Florence. Mr. 
Reynolds nevcr married again out 
maintained his home, surrounding 
himself with nieces and ‘nephews. 
John K. Foster, who died recently, 
was one of the nephews he raised and 
educated. He is remembered by 
many South Bend people in connec- 
tion with the banking and social in- 
‘terests of that day. 


John Reynolds was very successful 
in his financial affairs, making large 
investments in an early day. Profits 
from his investments placed him in 
the capitalistic class or St. Josepn 
county. The firm of Reynolds & Fol- 
som was organized for the purpose 
of building a section of the Michi- 
gan Central railroad between Detroit, 
Mich., and Chicago. Later he haa 
a contract to build the air line from 
Adrian, Mich., to Elkhart, Ind., and 
14u 1852 built the air line from To- 
ledo, O. Mr. Reynolds was the fi- 
nancial manager and Benjamin Fot- 
som attended to the construction 
management. 


This was the extent of their rail- 
road building at this time as both 
retired from active business for a 
time. Undoubtedly their profits haa 
been such that they could do so. Mr. 
Folsom had acquired a farm adjoin- 
ing Mr. Reynolds’ home farm. They 
koth built fine brick residences wit» 
all the conveniences and improve- 
ments of that time. 


CONTINUED NEXT SUNDAY. 
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HISTORY OF 0! 


BY FRANOI 


ARTICLE VII. 

John Reynolds extended his bank-, 
ing interests, becoming connected 
with Chauncey and Lyman Blair in 
Michigan City, Ind., and with the 
Blairs and other capitalists in the 
Merchants’ National bank in Chicago. 
They had some interests in Indian- 
apolis banks. Together with his 
brother, James, they bought the Ross 


bank in Buchanan, Mich. Mr. Rey- 
nolds was not a politician or office 
Seeker but had a deep interest in 
county affairs and when his Services | 
,;were necessary to serve the county | 
he was ready. 

He was sent to the state senate 
and the house several times. He was 
a great friend of Oliver P. Morton, 
the war governor, and later was 2 
member of the governor’sistaff at the 
dedication of the Gettysburg battle- | 
field. The governor and his entire 
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staff were provided with horses and 
were favorably located near the plat- 
form from which that memorable ad- 
dress was made. It has been the, 
privilege of the writer to have heard : 
some of the most eloquent orators | 
of this country and to have heard 
Chautauqua readers give lLincoln’s 
address but none that I ever heard 
gave it mor perfectly and forcibly 
than did Mr. Reynolds. 

During the civil war it was neces- 
sary for each township, county and 
state to furnish its full quota of men 
between the ages of 18 and 45. This 
could be done by volunteers or hired 
substitutes. Olive township filled its 
quota under some of these forms, ! 
but in addition Mr. Reynolds main- 
tained two substitutes at his own ex- 
pense during the entire duration of 
the war, although his age exempted 
him from service or furnishing sub- 
Stitutes.. He felt it was a patriotic 
duty. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


ties to divide the larger counties in 
| The ‘first drug store was establish- | Order to make new counties. John 
ed by Jacob B. Warner in 1853, being Liston was employed to take care of 


: a — this new county proposition. He was] © 
16 Outgrowth of a grocery and boot a competent lawyer and worked hard ROC 
and shoe store opened several years|to accomplish the division. A ant 


before. In 1861 this drug store was| Movement was started to divide La- 
taken over by F. D. Warner and he| Forte and Porter counties. os 


The law was such that counties 
continued his ownership and man-| oouia be divided py the vote of the 


G agement for 55 years. The store was people living in the counties con- 


| 
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then sold to Lory J. Graffort and is|cerned or by special action of the OV 

still known as the Warner drug| legislature. The law was changed be- a 

fahdes fore it was possible to create Hub- * 
‘ bard county. Under such an  ar- 2 

: In 1867 Dr. Tense F. Massey started rangement New Carlisle would have Fin. 

a drug store and continued in busi- been the county seat. County build- ih 
ness for more than 20 years. Owing | 


2 . ings were to be built in part by do- 
to ill health he sold and ‘the next 


: hMations by the people of the new 
proprietor, owing to habits, brought county. Had this plan been success- 
disaster to the business and was 


ful Hubbard county would: have been 
compelled to sell at auction. A Dr. 


; one of the best counties in northern 
Miller, of South Bend, opened a drug] indiana but the plan failed. Viewing 
store here but finding it unprofitable 


: from this age it is better that it did. 
returned to South Bend and resum- The first paper published in New O°. 
ed the general practice of medicine. Carlisle or Olive township was pub- fr 

Bert Sanborn, a former clerk in] jigned by Charles Drapier, brother — 
the Warner drug store, opened a/op the editor of the South Bend | simi 


drug store but this store was closed Forum. I am unable to recall the| wes 
by creditors and finally taken over/name of the paper. It was a politi-| 6:30 
by the Warner drug store. ;cal enterprise in the campaign of | yoo; 
,, The first town marshal was Jona-/ 185g and after the election of that 
“han Compton. He was appointed by| year discontinued publication. It was 
the common council and in order to a small paper. The press work was 
be prepared for any emergency that] gone in the Forum office in South] Dan 
might arise went to Chicago and Bend. tear 
procured a policeman’s club, hand-/ ‘phe second newspaper was called Ty 
cuffs and other implements thatlipe New Carlisle Recorder. -Lewis 
might be necessary to subdue any Boyington was typesetter, pressman, 
lawbreaker from a plain drunk to/ editor and owner. The work was done 
a Tioter. Shortly after this prepara-| on'an old Washington hand press. On| tric 
‘ion for the preservation. of law and) account of better inducements this pla 


order two young men from Rolling | paper was taken to Hammond, Ind. 
Prairie concluded to test the ability}, third paper was the New Carlisle 


of the marshal to carry out his peace Gazette, published by George Alwar 
orders. Of course, in order to do a/ang George M. Fountain. About 1881 
good job of rioting it was necessary this was taken over by Edward 
to set properly drunk. Having done| yaualin. He continued the paper 
this and getting out in front of the] ¢,, more than 20 years. T 
Hotel. one of them cried out loudly} ye was an exceptionally fine job] in, 
and prolonged for the marshal. printer and had one of the most com-|T- « 

He was not long in making his ap- | yjete job offices in the county. Hej Mcl 
pearance and tried to quiet the/ gig practically all the work of the|Jac 
noisiest one but met with much op-| perkins company, of Mishawaka, and |Wa 


position. Owing to the violent re-| other large manufacturing concerns | Wor 
Sistance it became necessary for him|in tne county. On account of the| Gra 


to use his club but never having had opportunities of a broader field he|M. | 
any experience in wielding such @/ moved to Detroit, Mich. It proved to| W. 
deadly weapon he struck out with|/pe 5 very profitable move. Edward} Dea: 
all his strength and the young man|yo.seq away within the last year. Pru; 
collapsed and then it was a question| mpe fourth paper was the Newl|int 
as to whether he would live or die.| qarjisie Journal, edited and publish-| ‘Tt 
After the doctor got through with] ,.4 by Harry Roloff & Son. It was a|that 
him and he was restored to con- good newsy paper but on accouht of | num 
sciousness he asked to be taken tO/the increased circulation of the South | —— 
his home.- His partner remarked:|penq qailies the paper was discon- 
“You called for the marshal and you}¢inyeg and they continued in the 44) 
got him.” This was the first arrest | puplishing work, doing job work only. 
and the moral effect was good and The fifth paper was an attempt to 
lasting. furnish New Carlisle with a paper 
In the fall of 1855 a movement | published in LaPorte by the publisher | fs 
was started to take a strip six miles| o6¢ tye LaPorte Argus. After six 
wide off the east side of. LaPorte| months it was discontinued and paid 


county and a strip seven miles wide subscribers were supplied with theel i 
off the west side of St. Joseph county weekly issue of the Argus with a 


and thus form a county to be known New Carlisle department of two or 
as Hubbard county in honor of|¢nree columns devoted to events of 
Jonathan Hubbard, one of the first|ipe, town .and surrounding com- 
settlers. There seems to have been munity. 

a movement in several of the coun- CONTINUED NEXT SUNDAY. 
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“IT desire to express the pleasure I 
am deriving from reading the his- 
‘tory of Olive townshhip now being 
given in a series of articles in The 
Tribune,” said Fred Woodward, as- 
‘sistant secretary of the Studebaker 
corporation. “These articles by 
Francis D. Warner, of New Carlisle, 
are well written, are very interest- 
ing and will be of great value to fu- 
ture generations in tracing the course 
of this country’s history. Further- 
more, they will stimulate interest in 
locating. historic spots, old land- 
marks, and, I hope, in suitably mark- 
ing them. I wish that writers for 
other parts of the county could be 
found who would do.as well for their 
sections as Mr. Warner is doing for 
his.” 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER. 


ARTICLE X. 

Three block houses were built in 
St. Joseph county in 1832 at the time 
of the Black Hawk war. One was in 
South Bend, one near Mt. Pleasant 
on Portage prairie and another a 
short distance south of Hamilton in 
Olive township. At a reception and 


cane presentation tendered Judge 
Lucius Hubbard in the old opera 
house in New Carlisle a very inter- 
esting paper was read describing this 
fortification. According to my recol- 
lection this blockhouse was one made 
of logs inside of a stockade. For- 
tunately this war was scttled by 
treaty and the fortifications were not 
needed. 

The farmers of Olive and Warren 
townships became dissatisfied with 
the county fair, claiming they were 
not getting a fair deal for the rea- 
son that the horsemen had control 
and were giving more attention to 
sports by offering large premiums for 
races and very small premiums for 
africultural products. A similar 
condition existed in Wills, Pleasant 
and Hudson townships in LaPorte 
county and they joined with Olive in 
organizing a fair. James Dunn, of 
Warren township; Squire Hale, of 
Hudson township, and William 
Proud, of Pleasant township, were 
active in this organization. 

A. plat containing four aces and 
surrounded with a high board fence, 
once used as a ball park, a large 
circus tent and several smaller ones 
housed the exhibits of poultry, farm 
products and agricultural imple- 
ments. Thus equipped the fair 
opened for three days in September, 
1885. No admission was charged; 
premiums were paid and all other ex- 
penses were borne from funds that 
had been provided by business men. 

This fair was such a success and 
the exhibits were so numerous that 
it was decided to erect permanent 
buildings and grade a circular quar- 
ter mile track. A catalogue was got- 
ten out offering premiums on exhibits 
of all kinds; the admission was fixed 
at 25 cents and advertising was sold 
to New Carlisle, South Bend, and La- 
Porte business firms to an amount 
to more than pay for the printings. 
Besides the home exhibitors South 
Bend and LaPorte made a creditable 
showing. Studebakers, Chockelts, 
Olivers and the South Bend Chilled 
low, company were regular ex- 
hibitors as long as the fair con- 
tinued. 

John W. Zigler, for the Stude- 
bakers; George Harris, for the Chock- 


elts; 


Hiram Humphrey, for the 


Olivers, and J. C. Knoblock, for the 
South Bend Chilled Plow company 
were always in attendance, most of 
them bringing their own exhibition 


tent and helpers. 


Max Livingston 


represented Meyer Livingston and 


Mose’ Livingston 


sometimes came 


himself and sometimes sent his sons, 
both making fine exhibits of cloth- 
ing and furnishings. 


Other firms in South Bend and La- 


Porte were exhibitors of 1inerchandise 
of various kinds, while every homes 
merchant and manufacturer made a 


creditable showing. 


In addition to 


the regular premiums many of the 
exhibitors gave something from their 
lines as additional premiums. Stude- 


bakers 


contributed a sulky every 


year for the best display of vege- 
tables or the fastest race horse. On 
the last day of the fair Clem Stude- 


baker made his 


appearance with 


some of his. friends in .a_  tallaho 
coach. 


The races were one of the most 
amusing -features of the fair. 


The 


prizes were not large enough to at- 
tract professional horsemen so only 
scrub horses were entered and the 
management of the drivers in scor- 
ing and jockeying was quite amus- 


ing. 


The merry-go-round, cane rack, 


shooting gallery and candy eating 
were in evidence. : ; 


Prior to 1870 New Carlisle had no 
fire protection’ and a very. 


scant 


water supply, there being only three 


or four wells in town. 


They were 


very deep and their maintenance was 


expensive. 
posed for relief. 
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Many plans were pro- 
Finally it was de- 


cided to sink a well on-the lower 


level. This well was 12 feet in 
diameter and 28 feet deep. It was 
found this did not furnish a suf- 
ficient supply of water. Then six- 
inch drive wells were sunk to &@ 
depth of 128 feet, and furnished an 
abundant supply. 

A supply tank was placed on the 
top of the hill north of the Method- 
ist church. When filled it provid- 
ed gravity pressure. When necessary 
the pumps, operated by steam power, 
provided additional pressure. Wood- 
en pipes or mains were laid in the 
streets and are still in use. The 
money for this improvement was 
provided for by the sale of si!x 
per cent bonds over a period of 20 
years. 

Many extensions and changes have 
been made since. Now the pumping 
is done by electricity purchased from 
the Indiana & Michigan JTFlectric 
company of South Bend. A hose 
house and town hall was built. A 
volunteer fire company was organized 


‘and a hose cart and a sufficient sup- 


ply of hose were furnished. ‘Two 
years ago the department was SuUD- 
plied with two: chemical tanks 
mounted on an automobile truck. The 
department also operates and has as 
qa reserve a Gouble tank chemical 
hand drawn. 

The town is well lighted by elec- 
tricity, having the cheapest lighting 
rate of any municipality in the state. 
All streets are well lighted. The 


boulevard system of lighting is in-j 


stalled in the business section of the 
town. The electric service of the 
town has been improved consider- 
ably within the last few years. The 
water and electric system is operated 
by one man while the business is 
conducted through the office of the 
town clerk and treasurer. 
CONTINUED NEXT TUESDAY. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
Prior to the civil war entertain-| 
ments consisted largely of musical’ 


concerts ‘and lectures. ' Swiss -bell!, 


GO- 


ringers and the Hutchinson family 
were popular entertainers and their 
annual visits were keenly anticipated.” 
Lectures were given on almost any, 
ED subject from temperance to phrenol-| 
ogy. Circuses and “Uncle Tom’s| 
Cabin” shows were always welcome. 
After the civil war, 1865 to 1873, 

- seemed to be lean years for theatrical 
people and the breaking up of travel-. 


ing companies left many actors and | 
actresses stranded in the town where, 
they were wrecked. . These profes-1 
Sional people could get no work in| 
the cities and the only thing they 
could do was to turn to mpaatvstr 
plays with home talent. One of} 
these actors was Will Okief, an un-| 

1e.] | derstudy of an actor who played Rip| 
“—~| Van Winkle. This actor led a dis-| 
ur- |Sipated life and !t was necessary to 
ing have someone to take his place when 
ing he would be on a spree. 
Upon the breakin f thi - 
ag g Up o s com 
pany this understudy drifted in here 
and finding a lot of amateur players 
who had produced some school plays, 
proceeded to train them for “Rip 
Van Winkle” in which he took the 
leading part. The show was. crowd- 
ed and had to be repeated the next 
night. Then it was given in Three) 
Oaks and Buchanan, Mich. Michigan 
got the amateur fever and sent for 
Okief. Some of his assistants are 
still living. I think Edward H. 
Jernegan, late editor of the Misha- 
waka Weekly Enterprise, who died a 
few years ago, was one of them. 

In 1873 George A. Fair and wife, 
whose stage name was Malisa Breas- 
law, who had come from Chicago 
and who had been playing with a 
stock company, went to LaPorte to 
open up a new theater. They soon 
found themselves broke. Hoping to 
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get enough money to pay their way |. 


back to Chicago they came here and 
gave readings and theatrical sketch- 
es. Finding this a good field for 
amateur plays they located here 
expecting to stay but a short time 
but remained three or four years. 

They trained some of the profes- 
sionals that had shown near profes- 
sional abilities under Okief. They 
put on such plays ,as the “Hidden 
Hand,” “ Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” 
“Uncle Tom’s. Cabin,” “Rip Van 
Winkle” and like plays popular at 
that time. These plays were given in 
Buchanan, Three Qaks, Galien, Roll- 
ing Prairie and Mishawaka and re- 
‘peated several times in some of these 
places. 


After a time Mr. and Mrs. Fair 60-;- 


tained employment with . companies 
on the road and later went back to 
Chicago. He became assistant man- 
ager of the Columbia theater in Chi- 
cago, and later manager of the Hay- 
market theater in the same city. He 
never forgot his New Carlisle friends 
who had helped him through those 
lean years. He brought a theatrical 
company from Chicago to open the 
Deacon & Lancaster opera house. 
They were quite frequent visitors 
here. Later he worked for the Chi- 
cago Tribune and was its New York 
representative when he died. 

In 1873 Deacon & Lancaster built 
the first public hall, equipping it with 
scenery and chairs. It hada seating 
capacity of 450, 350 on the first floor 
and 100 in the gallery. They had 
arranged it so they could remove the 
seats on the main floor and use it for 
dancing, political meetings and public 
gatherings of any kind. 

In the government reports of the 
census of 1870 it gave the population 
of the town as 550 but some dramatic 
guide made a mistake in copying and 
made it 6,500. New York theatrical 
companies in arranging their dates 
and routes selected this place as a 
stand for their show for one night, 
basing their calculations upon the 
size of the town. In many instances 
they did not discover the difference 
until they had gotten off the railroad 
train and all they could do was to 
give the show and make the best of 
it. This gave New Carlisle the bene- 
fit of some high class entertainment. 
Nhe house was always filled to its 
capacity and though not in the best 
of humor when they came actors left 
in the best of temper. 

Previous to the civil war some of 
the outdoor sports for men were 
shooting matches, horseshoe pitching, 
jumping contests, wrestling and 
horse racing. These sports were held 
on Saturday afternoons and were al- 
ways well attended. Hurse racing 
was the most popular in Olive town- 
ship. The probable reason Was that 
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a boy, Lewis Clybourn, had ecn | 


trying the speed of the colts, which 
was usually done when-dad was away 
from home or on some. moonlight 
night. This form of sly trickery 
brought out the fact that the Cly- 
bourn lad had the champion speeder. 

The elder Clybourn discovered this 
fact and being of a sporty nature 
soon managed to get up a fourth- 
mile race for small stakes. His horse 
won this contest and several others. 
At that time Olive township had a 


jreal race horse. He was named 
|Bogus. John Carskaddon, another 
llover of fast horses, bought a half 


interest and placed the horse In train- 


jing and challenged the world for 


races and found them. (iuy Holland, 


|of Jackson, Mich., was the first to 
|respond to this challenge and a 
|wager of $500 was staked on the re- 
Jsult and Bogus won. 


These races were run in some lane 


land the only preparation was to go 
Jover the road with a scraper and 


level the clods. John France or Jo- 
seph Reed, on account of their light 
weight, were usually ‘the riders. 
After the big races there would be a 
number of scrub races for smaller 
stakes. There were no grand stand 
seats, the spectators found seats on 
the rail fences on either side of the 


| road. 


A syndicate of sports bought a 
| horse named Nellie in order to beat 
‘Bogus but after several races it was 
found that Bogus was the faster in 
the quarter mile race but Nellie was 
the faster in the longer races. The 
owners of both these horses pooled 
their interests and started on a tour 
through southern Michigan and 
northern Indiana which met with suc- 
cess. Large sums of money were 
won and lost on these races. The ad- 
vent of the civil war with its worries 
and preparations so completely occu- 
pied attention that all kinds of sports 
were forgotten for a while. 

CONTINUED NEXT THURSDAY. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOW?SHIP. 


BY FRANCIS 


ARTICLE XV. 

The first railroad to pass through 
Olive township came in the winter 
of 1852 and 1853. It was called the 
Northern Indiana at that time, later 
was known as the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern and now is the 
New York Central. ‘During that 
winter passengers had been taking 
Sleighs to Michigan City, Ind., to 
connect with trains on the Michigan 


Central railroad for Chicago. 

In the spring of 1907 two electric 
lines were completed to this point. 
One line was from South Bend to 
Chicago by way of Michigan City 
and the other was from South Bend 
to Michigan City by way of LaPorte, 
Ind. These companies were rivals 
and injunctions and force were re- 
Sorted to and the county sheriff was 
called to quell. the disturbance. 
Finally peace was declared and a 
joint depot was established. The 
first few years neither of these com- 
panies operated at a profit but now 
are thought to be on a good paving 
basis, 

The Chicago, Lake Shore & South 
Bend railway was Capitalized and 
built by a Cleveland,O., Syndicate in 
which two nephews were interested. 
One of them was here the greater 
part of the time the road was being 
built and the road was always re- 
ferred to as the “Hanner” road. The 
Chicago, South Bend & Northern 
Indiana railway is owned and oper- 
ated by the same company that 
controls the city lines of South 
Bend, Mishawaka, and other north- 
érn. Indiana, cities. 

Yankee Simpson and family, con- 
Sisting of husband, wife and two 
children, a boy about 13 years of 
age and a girl about 10 years old, 
and, traveling in a show wagon giv-~ 
ing musical concerts arrived here 
in the Spring of 1855 and gave. an 
entertainment. Owing to the sudden 
fllness of Mrs. Simpson and her con- 
tinued poor health they decided to 
quit the show business. 
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Some of the finest monuments in FA 
the county mark many of these 
graves. Frederick Druliner, a French 
soldier of the revolutionary war, 15 
buried here. His grave is eres? 3 
ally by the Daughters of the | By Assoc 
that of .a tool Reon nie oka! 
, 1 was 6% | | AR 
icon "Tre nad owed os managed} first person buried in the] sng Li: 
aft me -" With Some. -220R New Carlisle cemetery was Mrs. to Dakar 
people organize: _® company and Treadwell who died in the fall o: avis 
balita foundry ee 1863. From that date to this hun-| TVW 


ror b oereee of manufacturing” dreds of others have been buried | br an 1 
ote late here. In order to provide more} sng \mM 
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k for the plows was room the board of trustees of army\ | 
Id building located New Carlisle was obliged to bay 1928. 
done in an ta house now stands. more land and is now. contemplating | An 
bakacgial ae OPS s situated at the foot making another addition. The | trom 
The foundry Wetly north of the ma-| women’s Relief corps raised funds aviatc 
of the hill dine foundry had built to erect a life size statue for a | officia 
chine shop. ‘i, utside and adjoin- iers’ and sailors’ monument in| show: 
o soldiers’ an ; elas 
* Cupola on thea. In those days honor of the soidiers buried there.| ggmp 
ing the west “ted to do casting . tiful cemetery with] rived 
tec O This is a beau 
when they Wan ola with wood and beautiful monuments. The journ 
they filled the cu, : ie. | SET fa su- 
after it was me nder the care o 
ld “e 7 grounds are u 
om@ cast iron endian ong moulded | - rintendent and are well cared for.| © Re: 
ed it was taken “the plows. Cast The Olive chapel cemetery lies 
— —— only kind that three miles south of New Carlisle. |» 
i . md the favorite It is not as large as the other two. | FIFE 
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was in use then at -c:.+ : f Olive 
,, Michigan City. It is cared for by members o 
pattern was made in ‘vie and did|Ghapel and the people of the com- 


, They duplicated this sc, wa. Tor Bl musty. Mame fine monuments mark | 4 
White Ape eeacbory “Busine \s trouble | the resting places of some of the 
while but the farmers haa low tO] ojqa settlers of that vicinity. 
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ed steel plows which were beitug ears 
manufactured quite extensively. The 
plow trade sradually grew less and 
so the foundry building was sold 


to William Lane and converted into 
a dwelling. It is now in use and is 
occupied by Guy Van Dusen. Simp- 
son continued doing a general re- 
pair and machine building work. 
Winally, tiring of the life of a coun- 
try mechanic, he sold and went on 
the road with a musical company 
that he had organized, 


Olive township has thres well- 
kept burial places. One js in Ham- 
ilton, one near Olive chapel and an- 
other one-half mile west of New 
Carlisle. The latter is owned and 
controlled by the town of New Car- 
lisle. The one in Hamilton lies back 
of the old church and iS unquestion- 
ably the first resting place of the 
dead in Olive township. In it sleep 
almost all of the early settlers. In 
this churchyard are many of the 
Roberts, Whitlocks, Carskadidons 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER, 


ARTICLE XII. 

A stage robbery took place here in 
1842. I am indebted to Charles Ivins, 
deceased, for his version of the 
story as he related it to me 20 
or more years ago, 

The government was transmitting 
specie from Chicago to Detroit, Mich., 
to pay troops stationed there. They 


sent it by stage in care of a special 
messenger. The stages left Chicago 
in the morning and arrived here in 
time for supper and to chance ‘horses. 
It was the usual custom to un- 
hitch the horses and leave the coach 
in front of the hotel while passen- 
gers and driver ate their suppers. 

Contrary to custom the coach was 
taken to the front of the barn. While 
it° was. there four boxes containing 
$20,000 in silver dollars was taken 
from the coach. The theft was im- 
mediately discovered and an effort 
Was made to apprehend the thieves. 
Wells and cisterns were explored, 
all the houses in town were searched 
and every conceivable hiding place 
was looked into without any result. 

Mr. Ivins said the people were 
very much excited and very indig-' 
nant for having been, suspicioned 
and having their homes searched. 
He said there were "many rumors, 
explanations and insinuations as to 
whom the thief might have been. 
One of the theories was that it was 
a premeditated job and that a mes- 
senger and two men who had follow- 
ed it from Chicago were well awar 
of what was to take place. It was 
subsequently learned that two men 
in light wagon were met on the road 
coming this way. | 

The government made an attempt 
1o solve this mystery. They sum- 
moned all the people that had been 
in any way connected with it to ap- 
pear in Detroit before a United 
States judge. Joseph Ivins and 
Charles Ivins, father and son, were 
witnesses. The father kept the hotel 
and the son, Charles was in the hotel 
office at the time of the robbery. The 
government was unable to convict 
anyone. 

In the earlier years men had de- 
sire for companionship as do men of 
to-day. They satisfied that desire 
in various ways, some attending card 
parties, debating societles and the 
like and some in social gatherings 
around the warm stove in some 
country store. They were confined 
to this limited number of social 
groups as there were no clubs nor 
lodge meetings to occupy their lei- 
sure time. 

New Carlisle had one of these 
social hot stove rendezvous in the 
corner drug store. They talked poll- 
tics, told stories or discussed the 
prospect of good crops. One of the 


rezular attendants was Uncle Jo 


Ivins, as he was familiarly called. 
He was a great joker and story-teli- 
er. As a boy I listened to some of 
his stories and heard him tell of 
some of his pranks. 

His son-in-law was a rabid demo- 
crat, Uncle Jo was a republican. 
During one of the hot campaigns 


& 


Uncle -Jo had cut out one of the 
editorials from a republican paper 
and pasted it in a democratic paper. 
He purposely steered the conversa- 
tion into politics. The editorial was 
a denunciation of the -democratic 
party for the attitude it was taking 
on the question of slavery, and ap- 
pealing to the party to change its 
policy. 


This, of course, coming from a 
democratic paper was very exas- 
perating. By the aid of a confeder- 
ate Uncle Jo produced the paper and 
making a showing of the name of 
the paper requested the confederate 
to read the article to Mr. Enos, his 
son-in-law. Mr. Enos,. being a very 
excitable man, used some very em- 
phatic language, not the kind that 
is used in Sunday school. Then to 
mollify his rage they suggested that 
this democratic paper was preparing 
its readers of its intention of flop- 
ping over to the republican side of 
the question as many were. doing. 

At another time I remember Uncle 


‘Jo and Uncle Jake, also an Ivins, 


and my father were trying to outdo 


ee 
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each other in story telling. In fact, 
it seemed as if they had been lying 
awake nights inventing new ones. 
My father was from Pennsylvania 
and Uncle Jo was from New Jersey. 
Each was telling of the superiority 
of his native state My father was 
always telling about the bank barns 
of Pennsylvania and how plentiful 
the crops were there and contrast- 
ing it with the unproductive soils of 
New Jersey. My father, in an at- 
tempt to prove his statement of 
abundance of everything, said that 
they had such an abundance of pork, 
they could not use it all and that 
when they built bridges over the 
rivers they. did not use stone for 
piers but used slabs of side pork. 
Then Uncle Jo came back 
with the same story about the lop- 
eared Dutch, always putting empha- 
sis on the Dutch. Then Uncle Jake 
related how they had to discontinue 
the use of pork for piers on account 
of the lean, lank Jerseymen sneaking 
down the river and cutting off slices 
of pork to fry their fish, thus weak- 
ening the bridges. Some such ab- 
surd story was always in stock to 
be told by some member of this con- 
genial group. The civil war put an 
end to these meetings as nothing 


was talked of or thought of but war. 
CONTINUED NEXT TUESDAY. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

Alanson Pidge and his wife were 
not the earliest settlers in Olive 
township. They came from Kalama- 
z00 county, Michigan, and were here 
prior to 1850. They were always ac- 
tive in religious work. Mr. Pidge 
was a.local preacher in the Methodist 


church.» They lived a half mile east 
of town. Their home was: always 
open to all itinerant preachers and 
Jecturers. There was always a plen- 
ty of these. 

Mr. Pidge, James Egbert, William 
McDaniel and other Methodist broth- 
ers were active in raising funds for 
the building of the Methodist church. 
Mr. Pidge was a good man, an earn- 
est preacher, always ready to preach 
a funeral sermon or supply the min- 
ister’s place as occasion demanded. 
Bishop Taylor and his family were 
wuests for a time in their home pre- 
vious to Taylor’s assignment as a 
missionary to Africa. 

Mr. Pidge was a very large man 
and wore No. 12 boots. John Little- 
john, an ex-Presbyterian and tem- 
‘perance lecturer, who had organized 
the people of southern Michigan, and 
northern Indiana into bands of Sons 
of Temperance, often returned here 
and was a  “self-invited> guest in 
either the home of Mr. Pidge or Ran- 
som Hubbard. He was rather ec- 
centric in his speech. 

During one of his visits in the 
Pldge home the weather was ex- 
tremely dry. It was the rule to read 
a passage of scripture and kneel in 
prayer before retiring. Brother Lit- 
tlejohn was called upon to lead in 
prayer and he prayed for the welfare 
of the family and all his old friends 
and closed by asking the Lord to 
send rain in drops as big as Brother 
Pidge’s boots. It is said that an 
abundance of rain fell, but I can not 
vouch for this part of the story. 

Port Wyley, a wagon maker in the 
early fifties, came here from Ohio. 
fe was a fine mechanic and a good 
citizen but on some occasions would 
imbibe too freely. When he did he 
was always smiling and in good hu- 
mor, repeating some poetry or say- 
ing some queer sayings. Two of these 
T remember—“It takes a long line to 
eatch codfish” and “There are a good 
many holes in a skimmer.” He went 
wvest from here and through the in- 
fluence of his good wife quit drink- 
ing and raised a fine family. 

The only manufacturing in this 
township was in New Carlisle. The 
first and most important was the 
making of oak pork barrels. The 
material for making was plenitful 
and was easily obtained and there 
was quite a demand by Chicago 
packers at a good price. Several 
these shops employed 10 to 20 men 
each. Several other shops mae 
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only flour and apple barrels. As tim- 
ber of this kind became scarce the 
business almost ceased. 

In 1867 DeFrese, a manufacturer of 
excelsior, moved his factory here 
because there- was plenty of bass- 
wood. Two kinds were made, white 
and yellow, from the two kinds of 
basswood, There were three grades, 
fine, medium and coarse. This was 
comparatively a new business. At 
first the demand was confined to 
mattress making but gradually wags 


adopted ‘by wholesale dealers for’ 


packing purposes. It finally became 
popular for so many uses that it was 
necessary to increase the capacity of 
the factory. 

Machines for making this material 
were patented but the inventor would 
not sell but manufactured and leased 
on royalty. This excelsior was baled 
in bales about the size of bales 
of hay and straw. Finally the plant 
was sold to Capt. Church and his 
sons, of Chicago. After a short time 
they moved the machines to Chicago 
where they built larger buildings and 
increased the output. 

The first flour mill was that of 
Joseph Druliner, who built and re- 
constructed the saw mill built by 
Hooton and Parnell in 1942.--After a 
few years it was sold to Thomas 
Sancomb, a member of one of South 
Bend’s oldest families. The mill’s 
capacity was limited to 10 or 20 bar- 
rels per day. 

As milling was profitable at that 
time Morton and Brown erected a 
three-story mill located just north of 
the water works pumping station. 
This mill was equipped with modern 
machinery to grind and blend winter 
and spring wheat. This mill had a 
capacity of 50 or 60 barrels a day. 
Later this mill was sold to James 
Reddington and his son. Later it 
burned and Reddington then built the 
mill on South Arch street now owned 
and operated by O. H. Massey. Tippy 
& Miller bought the old saw mill and 
converted it into a broom handle fac- 
tory and planing mill. It is now used 
for 2 saw mill. 

In 1879 Jonas Finley obtained a 
patent on a cement burial vaulf. 
Later he sold a half interest in this 
patent to Granville Druliner. Then 
they organized the Finley Imperisha- 
ble Vault company with Jacob 
Augustine, president, and WwW. GH. 
Deacon, secretary. This promised to 
be a very profitable concern but like 
many other businesses care enough 
was not given to cost. Three sizes 
of vaults were constructed; large, 
small and medium. The average 
weight was a little more than a ton 
and therefore had to be handled with 
a derrick. This handling proved to 
ibe too expensive and so the sale of 


bing fell off to such an extent that 


the company failed. 
CONTINUED NEXT THURSDAY. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER. 


tions were held in April and people 
were able to go to the polling place 
at Plainfield in sleighs, Feed for the 


‘stock was. scarce and so. 


many oc 
them became poor and weak and 


many died. Peoplg had to cut down 
trees for the cattle to browse on. 
The snow was so heavy that it broke 
cown the roofs. The deep snow was 
so unusual that it was remembered 
sand talked about for many years. 

In 1853 this township was visited 
by a cyclone from west to east. South 
of Wew Carlisle many lLrees were uD- 
rooted and blown down. It was from 
‘100 to 150: feet in width and extend- 
ed the entire length of the townsnip. 
Only one or two houses were in its 
pathway and they were partly de- 
molished. Luckily no lives were lost. 

The first bank was known as 
Service & Son’s bank. Later it be- 
came the Bank of, New Carlisle and 
was under state supervision and 
then again it’ became a private bank. 
Later in went into liquidation. 

To meet the demands of the pub- 


lic Brummitt & Sons opjened a bank 
in connection with their hardware 
business. Later they organized 
th: First National bank with Wil-" 
liam Brummitt as president and 
his son,' Arthur, as Cashier. 
Later the Farmers’ . State. bank 
built a substantial brick building on 
the southwest corner of Michigan 
and Arch streets and organized the 
Farmers’ State bank. 

The first doctors were undoubtedly 
the Indian medicine men of tiie 
Potawatomi Indians who were much 
in evidence here at that time. The 


first white doctor here was # resident 


of Hamilton by the name of Pierce. He 
was succeeded by his son, Ross 
Pierce, and then came J%odd, Hicks, 
Compton, Owen, Cutler, Harris, Mc- 
Donald, Van Riper, Miller, Bowe'] 
and Brown at various times. 

The first criminal record of when 
I have any account was the killing 
of Charles Smith about 1842 or 1843. 
This was the result of a drunken 
row over a card game and occurred 
in Hudson, LaPorte county. After 
the affair the murderer returned to 
his home in New Carlisle. The n>xt 
morning he was arrested and taken 
to LaPorte for trial. He was placed 
under bonds and left the country at 


‘drunken jealousy, 


once. When the case came up for 
trial the bonds were forfeited on ac- 
count of his non-appearance. 

On account.of a technicality the 
bondsmen were freed from any reé- 
sponsibility for the reason that the 
court had made an error in permit- 
ting the prisoner to give bonds. This 
man disappeared and his wife went 
to him. Some years afterward it 
was learned that he had gore to 
Texas and had started life anew. He 
was a member of one of the oldest 
and best known families of the town- 
ship. 


In 1854 Blisha Stevens, in a fit of 
shot .through a 
window in George Casaday’s.home in 
Hamilton, wounding» the. daughter 
and a young man who was visiting 
her that Sunday evening. He was 
sent to the Michigan City. penitea- 
tiary. While awaiting trial he was 
in the county jail. But few prison- 
ers were there at that, time. Some 
of the prisoners were put at work 
around the jail and courthouse. One 
pleasant morning Stevens concluded 
to take a walk. He was not missed 
for some time. When his absence 
was discovered men were sent in all 
directions to find him. 


Afteranallday searchand when he 
could not be found the officials, con- 
cluded that he had made a complete 
getaway. About 10 o’clock that night 
the jailer was aroused by a loud 
knocking and when 


opened in walked the missing pris- 
oner, who said that he had been vis- 
iting some friends in town. He 
served his sentence and came to New 
Carlisle and opened a wagon shop 
here, was married, raised a large 
family and was strictly. temperate 
the rest of his life. Miss Casadav 
recovered from-her wound and went 
with her people to Manchester, Ia. 

In 1856 a young man who had peen 
on a prolonged drunken spree drove 
away with a horse and buggy he aac 
hired. He went east, After sober- 
ing, he realized what he had done and 
started back home. On the way 
back he was met by the sheriff and 
placed under arrest. He was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary but was 
pardoned a short time after. He en- 
listed and served during part of the 
civil war, was taken prisoner and not 
released until just before the close 
of the war. In-this case, as well as 
the first murder case referred to, | 
withhold the names as they both were 
members of pioneer families. w.th 
many descendants living here now 
who migert be embarrassed by giving 
of names. 

CONTINUED NEXT SUNDAY. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 

One of the most brutal murders 
W2S8S ONe committed late on July 15 
| or early on July 16, 1874, three miles 
north of New Carlisle. Two aged 
Polish people, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Cihanski, were clubbed to death and 
their log house was burned. ‘The 
murder was not discovered until the 
norning of July 16. It was known 
that they had saved from their scant 
earnings several hundred dollars and 
that it was in gold. The friends of 
these people assembled to try and 
locate the*murderers and to see if 
they could find the money. WNo trace 
of either was found but upon sus- 
pleion Sheriff George Glover arrest- 
ed tWo young men who lived in that 
vicinity. 

| ‘They were bound over to the cir- 
cuit court for trial but as there waa 
| no evidence except some weak cir- 
cumstantial rumors, conviction seem- 
ed doubtful. The only hope of con- 
viction was to get a confession from 
one or both of them. Their names 
were James Bennett and Jonathan 
Hickman. When their case was call- 
ed they entered a plea of not guilty. 
Court then adjourned for dinner. 

It had been arranged that John 

Reynolds should have an opportunity 
to seo Bennett in the jail. After an 
earnest and serious talk Bannett 
broke down and made 2 complete 
confession, giving all the details and 
describing how the killing was done. 
Bennett received a sentence of 10 
years in the penitentiary and Hick- 
man one of 20 years. A full and 
complete account of this horrible 
i crime was furnished to the ,South 
Bend Tribune by the late Richard 
Lyons, who was at one time a tem- 
porary resident of New Carlisle. 

Three of the four mentioned crimes 
can be directly charged to whisky. 

The first family to move from New 
Carlisle to South Bend was George 
Matthews and his stepson, Schuy- 
ler Colfax, Mr. Matthews having 
been elected county auditor. Hoe 
chose Schuyler as his deputy. Abram 
Deacon, father of John F. Deacon, 
moved to South Bend in 1867 to act 
as deputy clerk under Matthews. 
William L.”°Casaday, inventor of the 
plow bearing his name and principal 
owner of the South Bend Chilled 
Plow company moved there in 1872. 
George M. Fountain moved to South 
Bend in 1890, having been elected 
county clerk. Others of the early 
residents to leave New Carlisle for 
South Bend were Lucius Hubbard, 
Thomas Howard .and William D 
Shimp. 

Capt. Samuel Wells came here 
from Kalamazoo county, Mich., at 
the close of the civil war. He was 
a traveling salesman for the Stude- 
bakers of ‘South ‘Bend. Later he was 

| superintendent of the Rough Bros. 
Wagon works, Buchanan, Mich. Lat- 
er Gov. Alger, of Michigan, selected 
him, to superintend the building of 
a soldiers’ home. After its comple- 
tion he made him commandant. 

Capt. Wells was Gov. Alger’s man- 
ager in the Chicago convention when 
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Alger was the favorite son:of Mich- 
igan. for the presidential nomination 
on the republican ticket. Mr. Wells 
was a@ man of extraordinary ability. 
He was selected by Gen. Caperon., of 
Wisconsin, as Japan’s commissioner 
of agriculture and industries. To 
further the interests of Japan, Capt. 
Wells bought a pedigreed horse, ser- 
eral varieties of wheat, a sawmill, 
plows and other agricultural tools, 
all of which were bought here and 
send to Japan. 

Mr. Wells was appointed manager 
of the artistic sculpture department 
of the Chicago world’s fair held in 
18938. When the fair opened Mrs. 
Potter Palmer selected him as man- 
ager of the woman’s building. After 
the fair he returned to New Carlisle 
and was active for many years. He 
was one of the most loyal men to 
his friends that I ever knew. His 
Widow is living here now. 

The Carnegie library owas first 
known as the New Carlisle Library 
association and was under the man- 
agement of the C. C. club, an organ- 
ization of young ladies of the com- 
munity. The first library was start- 
ed in a rented room with verv few 
beoks. Most of these were books 
that had been donated by the people 
of the surrounding community. The 
interest and demand for books was 
so great that a library »uilding was 
proposed. Application had been made 
to Andrew Carnegie some years be- 
fore by Mrs. Kate Augustine and 
Mrs. Warner. They were informed 
by Carnegie’s secretary that assist- 
ance was only being extended to 
cities of 5,000 or more population. 

The old organization struggled for 
several years. Later Carnegie ex- 
tended his library work so as to in- 
clude smaller places with certain 
conditions and restrictions. Through 
the efforts of the New Carlisle 
Chamber of Commerce help was ob- 
tained from Carnegie and a local li- 
brary board was organized. Mem- 
bers of the C. C. club took a leading 
part in the management of the li- 
brary. Arthur L. Hubbard, of South 
Bend, donated the lots upon which 
is erected a modern library building 
which is the pride of the town. 

Miss Margaret Miller was the li- 
brarian in charge of the first libra- 
ry. Much credit is due her for her 
able and efficient management. Miss 
Carrie Williams is the present man- 
ager. Credit is due her fcr sugges- 
tions for recent improvements which 
the library board has made. Under 
the present management the number 
of books is being increased and the 
library is of valuable assistance in 
the school work of the community. 
| CONTINUED NEXT TUESDAY. 
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ARTICLE XVII. 
About 40 years ago the Farmers’ 
grange came into existence, It un- 
doubtedly owes its origin to the mon- 
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gether with the county agent, and co- 
operative buying and selling. 

As an illustration of the changed 
attitude of the farmer an incident will 
suffice. Ransom Hubbard, a capital- 


etary panic which was possible un-|jst and farmer owning 700, acres and 
der the banking laws then in exist-|his brother-in-law, Theodore Borden, 


ence. These panics always affected 
the farmer first. With some show of 
reason he laid ali the blame on the 
middlemen and tofcorrect what he 
thought was the cause grange socie- 


ties were formed for the purpose of | 


director buying and _ selling. Farm- 


ers’ stores were established in every | 


community in northern Indiana. 
There was one such store in South 

Bend and farmers of Olive township 

were expected to buy their family 


supplies and agricultural implements | 


there. They held weekly meetings at 
some member’s home and there dis- 
cussed farming Interests and women 
compared notes on domestic matters. 
Many of these business ventures were 
not successful but unquestionably 
proved beneficial, for out of the pa- 


{|pers and talks on farming has come 


Olthe better 
a endiantannnitattanmmmanntsanteanmtains 


methods of farming, to- 
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lwere not so particular. 


who was an extensive farmer and 
owned a half interest in a hardware 
store here, were rejected by the 
grange. Mr. Borden felt very much 
aggrieved to say the least. Mr. Hub- 
bard took it more philosophically. He 
visited his brother-in-law to console 
him and confidentially imparted the 
fact that if they could not break into 
the grange they could at least join 
the Methodist church where they 
This put Mr. 
Borden in a better state of mind. 


The Women’s Literary club was or- 
ganized in the first part of April, 
1901. Some of the original members 
were Mrs. Josie Davis, Mys. Relda 
Van Riper, Mrs. J. G. Miles, Mrs. 
John Zigler, Mrs. Arvilla Smith, Mrs. 
Carrie Harris, Mrs. Clyde Baker, Mrs. 
Kate Augustine and the Misses Jen- 
nie and Alice Woolman. The society 
met weekly in the home of some mem- 
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ber. Members read and discussed 
papers or studied history.  Oitimes 
they discussed current events. Other 
members, some of whom were charter 
members were Mrs. Richard Scof- 
tern, Mrs. Cora Compton, Mrs. George 
Hall, Mrs. Sadie iGaroutte, Mrs. C. C. 
Carney, Mrs. "W. A. Coleman, Mrs. 
Alice Wykoff, Mrs. Harry Roloff and} 
Mrs, Maria Augustine. . | 


4 , = 


Occasionally they met in an open 
meeting inviting their husbands, ; 
serving refreshments and devoting 
the evening to music and games. 
Sometimes they invited lady friends 
as guests. After nearly 20 years 
this society was discontinued owing 
to deaths and removals. J 


Eli Wade came from Tuscarogus 
county, Ohio, into LaPorte county in 
1853, settling near ‘Boot 'Jack. He 
was engaged in farming. and as an 
additional means of support in car- 
penter work. Later jhe gave up 
farming and took up hpuse and barn 
building. Hig brother, Nathaniel, and 
Alexander King, both carpenters, who 
came from his former home in Ohio, 
entered his employ. He was very 
successful in this kind of work. Aft- 
er a few years he turned over the | 
puilding business to his }rother and 
Mr. King. Then he rented a farm on 
the prairie one mile north of town. 
Later he bought this farm and the 
four corners have ever since been | 
known at Wade’s corners. He en- 
gaged extensively in farming and 
stock buying. He had an extensive 
acquaintance throughout the county. 
He became interested in religion 
and temperance work, speaking : 





working in the interests of both. He| , 
raised a large family, most of whom | ¢ 
are living in this community now. He} }{ 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 

Terre Coupee lodge, F. & A. M., 
No. 204, established in 1853 or 1854, 
was the first Masonic organization 
in St. Joseph county. Among the 
charter members were Thomas J. 
Garoutte, J. H. Service, Theodore 


Borden, James Williams, William 
Trowbridge, and Hop ‘Keene, all of 
whom are at rest now. This lodge 
has a large membership and has a 
99 year lease on the second story of 
the brick building on the northwest 
corner of Michigan and Arch streets. 

The Eastern ‘Star is a sister Or- 
ganization of the F. & A. M. It is 
the second oldest lodge in town. It 
was temporarily organized by Robert 
Morris, who wrote the ritual. At 
that time there was 4 disposition on 
the part of some Masons to oppose 
becoming sponsor for this new or- 
eanization. In order to make it clear 
lito Masons that this lodge had a place 
in Masonry he visited all-the lodges 
in the state, conferring. degrees on 
both men and women. His lectures 
were convincing and a changed at- 
titude was the result wherever he 
went. Then he proceeded to place 
this order under state ' supervision 
and a change in the ritual was made. 
In order to comply with its require- 
ments local lodges were formed and 
degrees were given the second time. 
Time has clearly convinced us of the 
wisdom of this. 

The Maccabees, New Carlisle tent, 
No. 2, is the second oldest tent in the 
state. This lodge was reorganized in 
1910 when the Michigan order and the 
Maccabees of the World consclidated 
and changed the name to the Mac- 
cabees. LaPorte tent, No. 25, one 
of: the largest 1n the state, honored 
its organizer, a New Carlisle man, 
by giving it his name, Terpany. He 
was deputy state commander when he 
organized this tent. He was later 
transferred to Providence, R. IL, and 
miade state commander. He was 2&2 
valuable man for the order. He died 
only a few years ago and his body 
was brought to South Bend, his boy- 
lood home. He 15 buried beside his 
father and mother. 

The Ladies of the Maccabees, 
known as the L. Oo. T. M. was or- 
ganized in the early nineties. It has 
recently changed its name to Wom- 
en’s Benefit association or W. Se 
Among the first members were Mrs. 
Maggie Deacon, Mrs. Eva Wethered, 
Mrs. Rena Teeter, Mrs. James Rush 
and Mrs. Cora Miller. Other organi- 
mations are represented here and 
some are quite active. The Odd Fel- 
lows were active here some years 450 
put for some reason have discon- 
tinued. They had quite a large mem- 
bership in town and country. Some 
of them were I. N. Miller, Willis 
France, Charles Buhland and Eldon 
Miller. 

The Modern Woodmen, the Wood- 
men of the World and the Loyal 
‘Americans are lodges that are repre- 
sented here but hold no meetings. 
The Gleaners have a large member- 
ship. Ralph Keller and Harries Tay- 
lor are sponsors for this organiza- 
tion. The American legion and 


Warld’s War veterans hold regular 


meetings. Frank C. Bleasdale and 
Charles Baer are leading officers. 

After the opening of the Michigan 
road the section across the Grape- 
vine marsh was found to be im- 
passable at certain seasons of the 
year so a corduroy road was built. 
Trees were cut up into eight or 1.9 
foot lengths and laid crosswise on 
the road and ditches were cug on 
each side so as to properly drain 
the road bed. This made a very good 
road when first built but in a few 
years the logs would settle down out 
of sight and then another laver of 
logs would be required. This con- 
tinued for 15 or 20 years but .was 
not satisfactory. 

The Grapevine plank road was or- 
ganized by the farmers who wanted 
a satisfactory road across the marslt. 
This road was made of hard wood 
planks two inches thick, 12 inches 
wide and 10 or 12 feet long. This roar 
began on the east side of the marsh 
and extended west for about three 
miles. A toll house was built and 
toll was charged. I have forgotten 
the charge but I think it was 10 cents 
for a single horse and vehicle and 15 
cents for a two horse team and ve« 
hicle. No charge was made for pe- 
destrians. A small fee was collected 
for stock driven over this plank road, 

In eight or 10 years the plank bee 
came rotten and the local people whe 
had to use the road became dis-« 
satisfied and refused to pay toll. This 
caused many arrests and litigation. 
Finally the road was abandoned. The 
land had become quite dry and the 
plank were not needed as much As 
before. Several years after the planit 
road experiment Dr. Joel Harris was 
elected trustee of Olive township. 
While in office he built a gravel road 
across this marsh, finding plenty of 
gravel: in the hills to the east. This 
was the first gravel road built in 
Olive township. Some few years a3o 
a concrete road replaced gravel. Tt 
4s withsianding the heavy traffic 
much better than would a gravel 


road. ; 
CONTINUED NEXT SUNDAY. 
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Joseph Proud was’ born in Ohio 
April 19, 1808. We married Harriet 
W. Woolsey. He came to Olive town- 
ship in 18385. He raised a family of 
12 children, five boys and seven girls, 
of which four giris and one son are 
living—Cass, Maria Casaday, Abigair 
Slocum,. Rebecca Stinchcomb and 
Marietta Smith. 

Rosa Linda Howland was born in 
Huron county, Ohio, Dec. 3 3, 1820. She 
was the daughter of George and 
Abigail Ferguson. She married fo: 
her second husband Benjamin Wilson 
and to this union were born five 
children, Later she married Zepharia 
Redding. She spent her entire life 
in Olive township. She was a mem- 


J OHN DRULINER HOME. 
Built in 1828. 


ber of the M. E. church and was 
highly respected by all who knew 
her. 

Dr. Thomas’ McDonald was born 
Nov. 5, 1832, in Clark county, Ohio, 
and came to this county in 1836. He 
taught school in New Carlisle and in 
Wills township, LaPorte county, for 
several years. Later he _ studied 
medicine under the direction of Dr. 
J. M. Hunt, of New Carlisle. He was 
married to Hatta A. Higgins, of La- 
Porte, Nov. 6, 1866. To this union 
five children were born. All are 
living except Harry H. Dr. McDonald 
was elected trustee of Olive town- 
ship, an office he held for several 
terms. — 


vom ee 


ee on the Lake Shore raliroatil 
He also controlled the elevators in 


Galien, Mill Creek, Dayton and pe 


Blchanan. Grain speculation and 
& combination of other things 

resulted in failure. Later he 
had a very responsible position 
With — Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., of Chicago and died whilo in| 
their employ. 

Eli Wade was born in Ohio Oct. 
12 1830. He married Rebecca, 
Schrader in 1850. He came to this 
vicinity in 1855. They were the par- |} 
ents of 10 children. He and his wife 
were members of the Methodist 
church. He was an active temper- | 
ance and religious worker. He was 
& farmer and stock buyer. He had 
an extended acquaintance in both St. ' 
Joseph and LaPorte counties. He 
was @ generous, whole souled man’ 
and was most generally greeted by 
the name “Papy” Wade. 

Thomas J. Garoutte was born in, 
Ohio Dec. 13, 1823. He was the son. 
of James 'S. and Mary SBabington 
Garoutte. His father emigrated with, 
his family from Ohio to this state. 
in 1830. His mother was frozen to. 
death while on a mission of mercy, , 
as already referred to. He was town- ) 
ship trustee 21 years and represented | 
this county in the state legislature 
in 1878. ; 

Samuel Bates, a pioneer school 
teacher, was born in 1801 and was 
the son of Joseph and Priscilla 
Ayers Bates, natives of New Jersey. 
They came from Xenia, O., to New 
Carlisle, in 1834. Benjamin Bates, 
son of Samuel Bates, Was born in 
Xenia, June 1, 1833, and ot the age 
of 91 years is in fairly good health. 
Heo makes his home with his son, 
Charles, in New Carlisle. His eye- 
Sight is impaired. He is 2 member 
of the Methodist church and a liber- 
al supporter. He has always been 
held in high esteem by his nelghbors 
and friends. 

‘Besides Hentensin were two other 
sons, Martin and Charles and two 
daughters, Mrs. David Carscaddon 
and Mrs. Henry Peffley. These have 
all passed on with the exception of 
‘Benjamin, who is, except Jesse 
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Haines, the oldest man in the town- 
ship. His mind is clear and were it 
not for his failing eyesight and deaf- 
ness he would be in as good condi-. 
tion physically as any man of ‘that: 
age. 

Jacob Hooton was born in Indiana 
March 3, 1830. He was the son of 
Thomas and IDsther Montgomery 
Hooton, a native of southern Indiana 
and of English descent. Both of his 
grandfathers were in the revolution- 
ary war. He was married Jan. 24, 
1855, to Emily Jane Taylor. They 
have two children living, Esther 
Robonson Dever and Oscar. He and 
his wife were members of the Neulite 
Christian church. 

Theodore L. Borden was born Sept. 
22, 1822, in the state of New York. 
He was the son of Isaac L. and 
Mary Annette Borden. He omigrated 
from New York to Michigan in 1838 


| and from the latter state to Indlana 


in 1845. His early life was spent 
on afarm. At the age of 24 he en- 
gaged in the dry goods trade in New 
Carlisle. In 1850 he married Eliza 
Wihitlock. To this union were born 
three sons and three daughters. Mr. 
Borden, after 16 years of mercantile 
life, resumed farming. He was rex 
markably successful in all his under- 
takings. He was a Unitarian in his 
religious belief. His wife was a 
Methodist. 
CONTINUED NEXT THURSDAY. 
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by “Isaac N. Miller was born in Ger- 
man township, this county, Nov. 3, 


1835. He married Miss Ritter, & 

daughter of Jacob Ritter. He was a 

brother of Gen. John F. Miller, of 

California. I. N. Miller received his 

education in the schools of this 

county and in Wabash college. He 

was a free hearted, cheerful and 

obliging gentleman. He was county |, 
commissioner for several terms. They 

had five children, Frank, Eldon, Wil-! 
liam, Mary and Nelson. Mr. and Mrs. 

Miller passed away in, the winter of 

1922 and 1923.. 

Jeremiah Service was among the | 
first settlers. He was born in the 
state of New York Nov. 15, 1812. He 
wotked at brick making for two 
years after coming here. He —_— 
married to Sara Flannigan in 1847 
and to this union were born two 
sons and two daughters—George, 
Charles, Phoena and Carrie. Phoena 
and George have gone to rest. Mr. 
Service was engaged in the mercan- 
‘tile business and banking for several 
years. He owned and laid out seve 
eral additions to New Carlisle. He 
was a charter member of Terre 
Coupee lodge, No. 244, Ff. & A. M. 
He was elected to the state leo; 
lature for one term but declined; sz 
nomination for a second term. H 
was a member of the M. BH. churc. 
and was highly respected by all in 
the community. He and his wife 

7a ‘both passed on. 
Ti x Service, son of Jeremiah 
and Sarah Service, was born mn this 
township in 1848. He was a banker, 
merchant and grain dealer. He was 
educated in the schools of this town- 
ship and in Bryant & Stratton’s 

Business college, ‘Chicago. He was 
married to Miss Mary Hews, of La-~ 
Porte. They had three daughters— 
Clara, Anna and Lizzie. Mr. Service 
was engaged exitensively in grain 
buying, controlling the elevators in 
New Carlisle, Osceola and Terre 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER. 


ARTICLE XIX. 

Michael Garoutte was one of the 
earliest settlers in Olive township, 
settling on the east side of the 
prairie and Jater moving to Rolling 
Prairie. His wife, Charlotte Garoutte, 
was called upon by one of their old 


neighbors to help them in case of 
Sickness. Family doctors not being 
available at all times it was an early 
custom for neighbors to help one 
another in case of need. Mrs. Gar- 
outte had been helping care for a 
member of the Garwood family. 
While there a heavy snowstorm set 


in. Mrs. Garoutte thought sho ought } 


to get home béfore the storm became 
worse and in spite of the protests 
5" 


of the Garwoods started home on a 
pony, which was the customary mode 
of travel] in that day. The storm con- 
tinued to increase and the wind be- 
came colder. 

Mrs. Garoutte stopped on the way 
to warm herself. Having sickness 
in her own family and being anxious 
to reach home she proceeded. She 
never reached her destination and 
the next morning the pony was found 
at the Garoutte home but with no 
trace of the rider. The husband and 
children went in search of the moth- 
er and she was found frozen in the 
snow within sight of her home. This 
cast such a gloom over the family 
that Mr. Garoutte sold and took most 
of his family with him to a farm 
near Springfield, Mo. He was a 
staunch Methodist and an old time 
exhorter. His children have passed 
on but many of the descendants are 
living in this locality. The death or 
Mrs. Garoutte was 2 sad blow to this 
pioneer colony. She was highly re- 
spected. This was the first tragedy 
the colony experienced. 

I have bsen furnished with some 
interesting historical facts by Jesse 
Haines and record them in the same 
language he has given them. 

Jonathan Hubbard came to HWam.- 
ilton in 1836 from somewhere near 
Delhi, N. Y. He bought a half sec. 
tion of land from Samuel Garwood 
and built his home. Mr. Haines sald 
Mr. Hubbard was a close observer 
and investigator. Hamilton was 
sometimes. called Hubbard Town on. 
account of his deep interest in the 
growth and improvement of the 
place. Mr. Haines describes him as 
having white hair and the hearing 
and distinction of the cultivated and 
educated man of that day. I can 
confirm this as IT remember him ana 
his wife. He was a fine scholar and 
great reader. 

He was a free thinker. Although 
friendly to the church and a liberal 
contributor. He was interested in 
the building of -the Hamilton church. 
Mr. Haines says his favorite sports 
were hinting, fishing and bee hunt- 


ing. He was a musician and taught 
some of the young people to play the 
violin. In politics ha was a whig. 
In 1851, When the) Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern railroad was 
built, a tentative route was through 
Hamilton but when the present lo- 
cation was determined Mr. Hubbard 
prophesied that the grass would grow 
in the streets of Hamilton. His 
prophecy has come true for it is 
now a deserted village. 

I am indebted to Arthur L. Hub- 
bard, of South Bend, fer the follow- 
ing information concerning Jonathan 
Hubbard and family: “Jonathan 
Hubbard was born on June 8, 1786, 
in Onieda county, New York. He was 
the son of Jonathan Hubbard ana 
Esther Starr. He died at Fiamilton, 
Ind., on Feb. 28, 1861. He married 
Rebecca Haven on June 8. 1814. She 
was born at Dover, Mass., April 4, 
1791, and died at Hamilton, Ind., 
Aug. 12, 1858. She was the daughter 
of Elias Haven and Rebecca Eaton, 
of Sangerfield, Oneida county, N. Y., 
and granddaughter of Elias Haven, 
of Dover, Mass., who was killed at 
Lexington April 19, 1775. Jonathan 
Hubbard had two children, Mariet- 
ta, born in Oneida counly, New 
York, Aug. 20, 1815, and died at Ham- 
iiton Nov. 10, 1858, and Ransom, born 
March 12, 1817, in Oneida county 
and died Feb. 15, 1892, at New Car- 
lisle, Ind. 

Jesse Haines, one of the oldest 
men in Olive township if not in the 
county, was born in Green county, 
Ohio, May 10, 1829. His age next 
birthday will be 95 years. He is 
in good health and has a clear ane 
retentive.memory. Nathan Haines, 
his father, came to Hudson town- 
ship, LaPorte county, in 1830. Jesse 
being about. one and one-half} years 
old at that time. Jesse taught schoo} 
for several years, clerked in a‘ store 


in New Carlisle for A. N. Deacon 


ow 
ee 


| 


and later moved to Hudson town- 


ship where he bought a portion of 
his father’s farm where he lived un- 
til only a few years ago. I am in- 
debted to Laura Haines, his daugh- 
ter and a teacher in the South Bene 
schools, for these facts. Mr. Haines 
served in the civil war in the Third 
‘Indiana cavalry. 

} CONTINUED NEXT TUESDAY. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER. 


ARTICLE XXI. 

Lyman C. Egbert, son of James 
and Delia Egbert, was born in New 
Carlisle. He was married to Miss 
Florence Wade, a daughter of Eli 
and Rebecca Wade. To this union 
were born two children, George and 
Frank. Lyman was elected trustee 
Of Olive township, he wag very suc- 
cessful as a farmer and _ traveling 
man. He was charitable and a friend 
to everybody. His parents were 
among the earliest pioneers of Olive 
township. Frank is the only one of 
the immediate family who is.living. 

Asher White was born in New Jer- 
sey“Dec. 7, 1814. He came to Olive 
township in 1880. For his first wife 
he married Barbara Itetring, for his 
second, Jemima Druliner, for his 
third, Andeline Huntington, and for 
his fourth Mrs. Barbara Frame. He 
Was a prosperous farmer and left 
an estate to his sons and daughters. 
All are now at rest. David White 
was born in Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, March 17, 1812. He settled 
in this township in 1838 and was 
married to Mrs. Minta A. Copper in 


JOHN SMITH RESIDENCE. 
Built in 1830, 


1840. He had five children, Finley 
and Martin are the only ones living. 
Joel Harris, a prominent. physician 
of Olive township, was born in North 
Carolina, March 30, 1811, and was 
the son of Howard and Mary Gra- 
ham Harris of English and Scotch 
descent. He received his medical 
education in the schools of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. He practiced medi- 
cine from 1835 until his death, 21 
years in Olive township. In 1835 he 
was married to Miss Charlotte 
Compton. To this union were born 
six children, five boys and one girl. 
They are all dead except one son, 
Joseph. Dr. Harris was a very suc- 
cessful physician, a man highly re- 
spected and an elder in the Christion 
church. His wife was a member of 
the same church. He served two 
terms as township trustee as refer- 
red to in a previous paragraph. 
Henry H. Clark was born in War- 
ren county, Ohio, in 1816 and came 
to Oliye township in 1834. He mar- 
party by moves in that directi~™ 
Some democrats havea fel 
their leaders we~ 


ried Matilda Olds. They had five 
children, two boys and three girls. 
When talking of pioneer days he 
would relate many experiences with 
the Indians. He learned their lang- 
uage and customs. He was a very 
successful farmer and owned a larg f 
tract. None of his family is living. 
Benjamin and Maria Nickerson came 
to Olive township in 1836. They 


Built in 1859. 


raised a large family. He was a 
very successful farmer and an ex- 


tensive land owner. None of the im- 


mediate family is living. 

Hurtain Proud was born in Ohio 
Nov. 7, 1831, and came to this town- 
ship with his parents in 1836. He 
married Miss Julia Haines June 16, 
1861. To this union were born three 
sons and one daughter, James, Mil- 
ton and George Proud, and Mrs. Al- 
bert Hostetler, all of whom are liv- 
ing. Mr. Proud subsequently mar- 
ried Mrs. Frazy Carr. Mr. Proud 
and his two wives have past on. 

Job Smith, sr., was born in ‘New 
Jersey in 1813. He had no oppor- 
tunity to obtain an education. He 
came to Indiana at the age of 16 
and was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Lancaster in 1834. To them was 
born one child. Elizabeth died in 
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1844. Mr. Smith then married Mrs. 
Little and to this union were born 
nine children. Mr. Smith was a man 
who was respected and honored by 
his neighbors and friends. He ac- 
cumulated considerable property. 
His children are among the most 
prosperous and enterprising citizens 
of this community. One of his sons, 
Job Smith, jr., died in 1921. 

Perry McDonald was born in the 
state of New York in 1841 and was 
of Irish descent.. He served in the 
civil war. He died in the latter 
part of 1923. His wife, Mrs. Myler 
McDonald, preceded him several 
years. Four children were born to 
them and all are living. David G. 
Warren was born in Warren county, 
Ohio, Noy. 3, 1833. He was the son 
of David Hutchinson and Sarah 
Graham Warren. David G. was mar- 
ried to Eliza Ann White in 1867. 
They spent the first five or six years 
of their married life in Marshall 
county, Ia. Then they returned to 
this township and located on a farm 
north of town, later selling the farm 
and moving to town where they re- 
mained until his death. Mrs. War- 
ren is living at an advanced age. 

CONTINUED NEXT SUNDAY. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS PD. WARNER. 


ARTICLE XXII. 

William Trowbridge was born in 
Warren county, O., Sept. 23, 1823, and 
died June 20, 1897. He came to this 
county with his’ widowed mother, 
three brothers and five sisteys. They 
settled on what is known as the John 
Egbert farm. 'The inhavitants of this 
township were few at that time and 
the Trowbridges can justly be classed 
as pioneers. On Jan. 29 1845, he was 
married to Miss ulizabeth Hilt. ‘To 
them were born one son and one 
daughter, Charles and Ollie. Charles 
has passed on but Ollie Williams ig 
still Hiving. 

In I8s' Wildl 


am moved to Plymouth 
and there engaged in the mercantile 
business. In six weeks he Suffered a 
severe loss by fire which left ‘him 
Without a dollar. He returned to this 
lownship in 1854 and in 1855 was in 
(he employ of Pat Richardson. He 
entered the dry goods business tn 


JACOB RUSH RESIDENCE. 
Built in 1830. 


1861 in partnership with Jeremiah 
Service and his son, George Service, 
and still later-he and Thomas Ga- 
routte were partners. Subsequently 
phe was in business aione but failing 
health forced him to retire. Tle was 
a charter member of Terre Counee 
lodge, No. 204, F. & A. M., 2 mem- 
ber of South Bend chapter, No. 29, R. 
A. M., and commander of South Bend 
Templars, No. 13. 

Mr. Trowbridge was an ardent 
lover of Masonry and filed many of 
the offices in the lodge. He was highly 
esteemed by his brethren, friends, 
and neighbors. He was also a. kind 
and affectionate husband. 

Mrs. Eliza Trowbridge was born In 
Cape May county, N. J., June 1, 1822, 
and died in her home in New Carlisle, 
April 4, 1895. She was a member of 
the Methodist church and a worker 
in the Ladies’ Ald and the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary societies. Her 
home life ia a@ precious memory to 
her loved cnes and her charity lives 
after her. 

Jacob Rush was born in Warren 
county, O., in 1806, and was one of 
the first settlers in Ollve township. 
Jt is said that he helped build the 
first Jog house and plowed the first 
furrow in the township. Ile took for 
his wife Miss Mary Williams. ° Mr. 
Rush had eight brothers and two sis- 
ters, all residents of St. Joseph coun- 
.¥. 

James Clymer Willlams was born 
in Warren county, O., Sept. 2, 1822. 
He came to St. Joseph county at the 
age of 17 years with his widowed 


mother and her family. He came to 
Oliv: township and settled on a farm 
adjoining the one on which he died. 
His occupation for several years was 
that of a school teacher. ‘He was 
married to Miss Anne Borden on D2c. 
20, 1849. Tater he was in the employ 
of the Lake Shore & Northern Indi- 
ana railroad at the time of the reou- 
ganization of the company. Tie 
Served in the capacity of station 
agent for 20 years, first at Terre 


Coupee, then in New Carliste, South | 


Bend and LaPorte. 

He was county commissioner pre- 
vious to and during the civil 
Politically he was a whig. fe repre- 
sented St. Joseph county in the state 
legislature. Ile was made a Masoa 
in South Rend lodge, No. 45, and 
later affiliated with Terre Coupes 
lodge. No. 204. He was appointed 
junior deacon at the first regular 
reeting of Terre Coupee lodge. He 
attained to the eminent 
Knisht Templar. 


aye." 
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The charity of Mr. Williams was 


extended to all denominations, to the 
widow, the orphan and to the poor 
man and:to all these he was a bene- 
factor and counselor. At his death 
he was survived by his wife, one 
daughter and five sons. His last 
words to his son, Frank, were: “Take 
care of your mother and sticl to the 
farm.” -}le was a kind husband, an 
indulgent father and a man who com- 
manded the respect of everyone, even 
his enemies. 

Mrs. Anne Borden Williams was 
born in Springwater, Livingston 
county, N.. ¥., July 3, 12237. -Sthe 
moved lo Van Buren county, Indiana, 
with her parents in 1839. In 1844 the 
family moved to Hamilton. She was 
married to James C. Williams in De- 
cember, 1849. After the death of her 
husband she moved to’ Buchanza. 
She was a woman possessing a. fine 
mind. Some of her happiest hours 
were spent In literary work. She 
was a member of the Monday Liter- 
ary club and of the Protestant 
chureh. She dled at her home in 
buchanan, Feb. 26, 1904. Interment 
was in the New. Carlisle cemeterv. 
She was borne to her final resting 
place by her four sons and two 
grandsons. 

saac Vail, grandfather of Isaac N. 
Vail, came to Olive township with 
his sons, Tot, Edward and Charles, in 
1828, from New Jersey. Lot Vail 
bought a large tract one-half mile 
south of Plainfield. He sold a part 
of it to John Terrill in 1832 and lived 
on the west part until his death, 
Charles Vail was the father of Isaac 
N. Vail. He was married to Miss 
Olive Stanton, of LaPorte, in 1845. 
Thomas Vail was married twice, first 
time to Wlizabeth Druliner and the 
second time to Rebeeca Moore. They 
were Quakers and had an active par‘ 
in the development of this part of the 
country. Tot Vail and John Bowker 
were associate justices of the county 
court as the law then provided for 
associate justices. Lot Vail was the 
first justice of the peace, 2 was 
also a county commissioner until a 


regular election was held. Olive 


degree of | 
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township was named in honor of 
Olive Vall. 

Joseph and Nancy Adams were 
among .the first settlers in Olive 
township. They had three children, 
Nancy, David and John. Upon the 
death of their daughter they made a 
home for her two daughters, Nancy 
Jane and Maggie Carskaddon. The 
latter married Blias G. Matthews and 
later Henry Deacon. None of them 
is living. 

CONTINUED NEXT TUESDAY. 
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Esco Pratt was born in Pratt’s Hol- 
low, N. ¥., in 1813 and came to New. 
Carlisle in 1856. He had gone to. 
California {in the rush of 1849. Later 
he left New Carlisle and went to 
Michigan and then returned to New 
Carlisle in 1878 and remained here 


Mrs. Francis Wood Pratt was born | 
in Rochester, N. Y., tn 1820 and died | 
in 1885. Mrs. Audella EK. Pratt War- 
ner, daughter of Esco and Frances 
Pratt, was born in Battle Creek, 
Mich., and: died in New Carlisle June 

1/3, 1921, age 80 years, elght months, 17) 
days. She was marriéd to Francis) 
D. Warner, April 24, 1869. Mrs.| 
Warner was a Jover vof historical’ 
reading. She was a member of the 
first Mastern Star organization, was 
one of the organizers of the Women’s 
Literary club, was familiar with the. 
history of all the rulers of the world | 
and had read and made a datbstion | 
of best articles consisting of more 
than 30,000 newspaper clippings ar- 
Tanged in 12 scrap books. Bleven of 
these are deposited in the rooms of 
the Northern Indiana Historical so-' 
ciety in Seuth Bend and the other! 
is to be placed in the Olive township 
Carnegie library as a book of refer- | 
ence and is not to bé loaned. This 

_| book ‘contains clippings pertaining to. 

|Jocal history. She was a member of || 
the Methodist church. =<. 


een ange 


Francis Deloss Warner was born 
in Hamilton, Ind., Dec. 1, 1842. .He 
had two brothers, Cortez A.and John 
WwW. Both are dead. Qne sister, Pris- 
cilla J. Ault, is ving in Topeka, 
Kan., with her son. Being nearly 82 
years of age and. realizing. that at 
best it will be only a few years until 
I have passed away it seems to me 
that if I want to leave any recorded 
history of myself it is time that I 
undértook the task. | 
I was able to gain a common school | 
education. I attended the New Car- 
lisle’ Collegiate institute for one term 
and then a short term in a business |}: 
"| college in LaPorte. For lack of means 
: { was compelled to quit and. go to 
. work in a store which my father had 
owned since 18538. Conditions de- 
veloped that made it clear it was my 
duty to return home and care for. the 
family, which consisted of three sons | 
and a daughter. I conducted the cor), 
ner drug store as proprietor for 55 
years.- Then. I tetired to help care 
for my wife who had grown very 

i | feeble. T was draft commissioner for 

9| Olive township during the civil war 

and had charge of the enrojiment 1n 
this county. 

An article in The South Bend 
Tribune at the commencement of ‘the 
world war gave a full description of 

-lehe draft as it, was operated during 
slthe civil war. I had _ offices with 
f Stanfield & Anderson, of South Bend. 
| Part of this work was under the 
ttsupervision of James Cc. Carskaddon,. 
ki | provost marshal for St. Joseph coun- 


HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANOIS D. WARNER. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 

Daniel Halsey, a native of New 
Jersey, was born in 1790 and came to 
Plainfield in 1838. He died Jan. 31, 
1851. Martha Halsey was born Aug. 


22, 1792, and died Dec. 19, 1864. To. 


this union were born two sons and 
four daughters. John Halsey, @ son, 


was born July 26, 1838, and died in 


1878.. Samuel Halsey lived to be 


about 68 years old. The four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Mary Franklin, Mrs. Johan 
Kelsey, Mrs. Hannah B. Warner and 


‘Mrs. Andrew Kinney have passed on. 


WILLIAM WHITE HOME. 
Built in 1879. 


ty. My pay was $5 2 day, a big 
salary for that time. Later I was 
a delegate from the state and from 
the county to the National Retail 
association. This association met in 
St. Louis, Mo., in continuous session 
throughout the day and a greater 


part of the night. I attended nearly 


all the annual meetings as long as I 
was connected with the drug busi- 


ness. We met in many of the largest || 
cities—Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago; || 
‘Detroit, Milwaukee, | Louisville .and] 


Atlanta, Ga. . 

I was appointed postmaster in New 
Carlisle, May 11, 1865, and held the 
office until April 21, 1885, 20 years. I 
was express agent for 88 years. Other 
positions of honor which I have held 
are president of the Indiana Pharma-. 
ceutical society, member of the 
American Pharmaceutical associa- 
tion, member of the New Carlisle 
‘school board for 11 years, town clerk, 
president of town board of trustees, 


member of the township advisory | 


board for six years, and member of 
the county council two terms. I 


| have been a member of Terre Coupee 


lodge No. 204, F. & A. M., since 1865 
and a member of the Methodist 
church for many years. 
There are many early pioneers of 
this township whose history should 


| be recorded but I am unable to ob- 


tain proper information. Some of 


the names are Isaac Phillips, James / 


L. Perkins, Abram Pyle, William H. 


|Deacon, William P. White, Charles 


|Ivins, Peleg Slocum and others. 

In recording the foregoing genea- 
logical articles I have confined myself 
only to those who have passed on, 


day is only history in the mak- 


ing and should be left for the next] 


township historian to write. In my 


own case, having no children or rela- | 
tives to make a record of my life, Tj 


arm obliged to write it myself. I have 
hesitated and questioned the propri- 
ety in doing so, fearing that it would 
be taken as an attempt to exploit. 


ae AE = that the generation of to- 
| 


my own acts, which I assure all is 
not the case. 


And now in closing these pioneer | 


‘*eatches of Olive township history | 


aN a cate a Se 

I wish to say that while I believe I | 
have many friends among the nia 
e of -this community. I- ave 
ae who — 


ia | Why our va 
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many among the ones V 
passed on and in tims will be for- 
gotten. - | have arranged when I 


am gone hence to be lai 


péside my 
daughter and wi 
faith in the immortality, I believe 
n bowl, life’s token, 
ds is broken, 
Jonger fettered 
of clay, 


we never knew pefore 
nished friends will meet 
And greet us as of yore. 


CONTINUED. NEXT THU RSDAY. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS 


ARTICLE XXIV. 

The first business building erected 
in New Carlisle was a double one- 
story building used by William Pel- 
ham as a dry goods store. This build- 
ing later was used as a general store 
by George W. Matthews, stepfather 
of Schuyler Colfax. Mr. Matthews 
was elected county auditor, moved to 
South Bend and sold his store build- 
ing and dwelling to Lyman and 
Chauncy Blair, of Michigan City, Ind. 
They were pioneer bankers, grain 
dealers, lake shippers and wholesale 
and retail dry goods dealers. They 
bought this property to help their 
brother-in-law, Lyman Crosby, to 
start in ‘business for himself. Mr. 
Crosby managed the business as his 
own for many years and was very 
successful. 

The dwelling house on the south- 
east corner of Michigan and Filbert 
streets was sold to William K. White 
and the store building to Joseph Dru- 
liner. The store building and grain 
warehouse were rebuilt and are still 
in use as residences and restaurants. 
On the northeast corner of Michigan 
and Arch streets was @ small. frame 
building used as a grocery store by 
Garrett Morris. This building was re- 
moved to the northwest corner of 
Michigan and Arch streets and was 
used as a grocery and drug store. 


In 1860 the building and store were 


sold to Francis D. Warner. The 
building was enlarged to make room 
for the postoffice and the express of- 
fice. After some years this frame 
building was moved to be replaced 
by a two story brick building. The 
west room was used by T. J. Garoutte 
as a dry goods store and later as the 
postoffice. The east room was used 
for a drug store. The second story 
is the home of Terre Coupee lodge, 
No. 204, F. & A. M. The rear base- 
ment part facing on Arch street is 
where the New Carlisle Gazette a5 
housed as Jong as it was published. 

This building was built in WRT 4 
jointly by Mr. Garoutte, Eli Wade 
and Mr. Warner. The second story 
was leased to Terre Coupee lodge for 
a term of 99 years. Adjoining this 
building on the west was one occu- 
pied by Thomas Howard. It was ° 
stroyed by fire and replaced by a two 
story brick building for a grocery 
store and ice cream parlor by Joseph 
Stephens. The second story is used 
for a society hall. This building is 
owned by Mr. Stephens. q 

The next building on the west, 
known as the Shuman building, was 
destroved, by fire and was replaced 
by a two story brick structure. The, 
basement is used by a barbershop, the 
first story as a grocery store and the | 
second story as¢a flat. The next 
building on the west is a two story, 
brick building. The first story is 
used 3s a dry goods store and the 
second as a flat. The next building 
on the west and on the alley is known 
as the Dan White building. It is the 
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D. WARNER. 


only wood building in this block. 
was condemned and will be replace 
by a substantial building. 

The next structure on the west - 
a two story brick building. The A St 
story and basement are used for: ? 
erocery and the second story as a 
township office and society hall. Tir 
next structure on the west is a. two 
story and basement brick building. 
50 by 132 feet in size. The first story 
and basement are used as a hard- 
ware store and tin shop. The second 
story is devoted to doctors’ offices. 
The next building west is a combina- 
tion brick and wood structure. It is 
owned and occupied by Charles FPhil- 
lips as a men’s clothing and shoe 
store. 

The next building on the west is 
the Davis building, the first brick 
business building erected in New Car- 
lisle. It was formerly used by Dr. 
Josephus Davis and his son, Dr. John 
C. Davis, as a dry goods store with 
a doctor's office in the second story. 
It is now used for a restaurant and 
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a flat. The next building on the west 
is the Leyda building, a two story and 
basement brick building used as a 
pool room and residence. The next 
building west is a combination of 
wood and brick. It is one of the old- 
est buildings in New Carlisle. It is 
now partly used as a garage by Or- 
ville Smith. The east part is occu- 
pied by George Doughtey as a law 
office. The next structure west. is 
used as the telephone office. This 
structure is a small building, located 
on almost the same ground that Rich- 
ard Risley Carlisle, founder of New 
Carlisle, built his home. This in all 
probability was the first frame house 
*rected in New Carlisle. ; 


CONCLUDED NEAT SUNDAY. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. 7. 

acre + 


An -additional chapter to Mr. a 
Warner’s History of Olive town- t 
ship will appear in The Tribune ¥ 
next Tuesday. The chapter will & 
deal with several of the well & 
known families of the town- i 
ship. Sy 
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ARTICLE XXV. 

On the northeast corner of Michi- 
gan and Filbert streets is where tra- 
dition says Bearsaue built a double 
log cabin for a residence. Bearsauc 
was a haif breed Indian. His wife 


was a full blood Indian. The Indians 
came to the Bearsaue cabin to ex- 
change their furs for such things as 
they required. On the southeast 
corner of Michigan and Filbert 
streets (the Matthews home was on 
this corner where Mrs. Matthews 


taught the first Sunday school, her: 


son, Schuyler Colfax, being one of 
her scholars). James S. Parnell 
built a two-story frame building “for 
a furniture store. He sold the build- 
ing and business to Louis Arger- 
brite. The building was destroyed 
by fire and an oil station takes its 
place. 

The next building to the east was 
an old frame building that had been 
moved to this location. This partly 
burned and was later icrn down, The 
next building on the east was 2 
two-story frame building owned and 
occupied by S. C. Lancaster as 4 
harness shop. The. second floor he 
used for his justice of the peace of- 
fice. The next building to the east 
was a double room, two-story frame. 
The first fioor and basement were 
used by the Services for their dry 
goods store and bank. The second 
story was the Masonic lodge rooms. 

This and the Laicaster building 
was destroyed by fire. The Lancas- 
ter building was replaced by a two~ 
story brick built by Charles Carney, 
who uses the first floor aS 4 har- 
ness shop. The second floor is a fiat. 
The Service building has been re- 
placed by a stone and brick two- 
story structure. The first fioor 15 
used by the First National bank. 
The second is rented for offices. The 
next building to the east was a two- 
story frame owned by William, Trow- 
bridge and occupied by him and nis 
son as a dry goods store. This was 
replaced by a two-story brick build- 
ing now occupied as a pool room and 
flat. 

The next building east is the Car- 
negie library. A previous chapter 
of this history described the building 
and told of the contributors and pro- 
moters. 

The next building east was the 
Maby-Service-Borden structure used 
by them as a dry goods store. lt was 
destroyed by fire and replaced by a 
large brick garage owned and oper- 
ated. by Clarence Jetner. The next 
building east was the old. tavern, 
amoung the first buildings erected in 


| 
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New Carlisle. “The tavern WA&S 
owned and managed by Uncle Jo 
Ivins for many years. A previous 
part of this history tells of this 
building and the proprietor. This 
building jvas destroyed. by fire and 
was replaced by the Farmers’ State 
bank, a commodious brick and stone 
building occupied as a bank. — 


On the southeast corner of Michi- 


gan and Arch streets is a row of 
two-story buildings extending south 
to the alley. On the east of this row 
of buildings is the fire station, a two- 


story brick, to house {he town fire 
apparatus and the town jail. 
The second floor has the council 
rooms and the town clerk’s and 
treasurer's offices. Bast of the fire 
station building are two large ga- 
rages of brick construction. Most ef 
the early wood structures in the bus- 
iness district were destroyed by fire 
and have been replaced by larger and 
better brick buildings. The electicn 
of frame buildings is not now per- 
mitted in the business section on 
Michigan street. 

This concludes my bistory of Olive 
township. If those whe have taken 
the time to read it have enjoyed the 
articles as much as I have enjoyed 
writing them I am entirely repaid. 
I realize that the history is not as 
complete ‘as it might be made and yer 
I believe I have overlooked very few 
if any really important facts entirely 
essential to a full history of the 
township. I hope this history may 
prompt some persons in the other 12 
townships of our wonderful St. Jo- 
seph county to immediately begin 
compiling a history of thoss town- 


ships. 
THE END. 
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HISTORY OF OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER. 


Among those who have had much 
to do with the history of Olive town- 
ship are the Whitlock, Hubbard and 


Denio families. Ezekiel . Whitlock 


came to Olive township in 1832 with 
his family and located on a farm ad- 
joining Hamilton. He was married 
to Susan Andros, the issue of this 
marriage being three children, Able, 
Caroline and Eliza. 

- Able was married to Ransom Hub- 
bard Feb. 1, 1843. Caroline was Mar- 
ried to a Mr. Thompson, of Delhi, 
N. Y.. and Eliza was = mar- 
ried to Theodore L. Borden of New 
Carlisle. Mr. Whitlock’s second wife 
was Sarah Denio and to this union 
were born three children, Electa, 
Susan and Satie Whitlock. The step- 
children were Charles and Amanda 
Denio. The former was married to 
Elizabeth Whitlock and the latter to 
George Mosier. 

Able Whitlock came to Olive town- 
ship with his father in 1832 and 
bought land near Hamilton. His four 
daughters all married: Marietta to 
Egbert Hoage, of Manchester, Ta.; 
Rebecca to B. F. Miller, of LaPorte, 
Ind., and Elizabeth to Charles Denio 
of New Carlisle. e 

Jonathan Hubbard was born June 
8, 1786, and died Feb. 28, 1861. He 
is buried in Hamilton cemetery. He 
was married to Rebecca Haven on 
June 8, 1814. Two children were 
born of the union. 

Marietta Hubbard was born in 
Delhi, Delaware county, N. Y., June 
8, 1821, and died at Hamilton, Ind., 
pril 17, 1873. ; 

Ransom Hubbard was. born in 

Onida county, N. Y., March 13, 1327, 
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and. died Feb. 15, 1892. He was mar- 
ried to Marietta Whitlock, Feb. 1, 


1843, and from this union were born 


three children as follows: 


Lucius, born Jan. 7, 1844: died Aug. 
10, 1915; Arthur, born Aug. 4, 1845, 
died Sept. 20, 1865; Haven, born Dec. 
4, 1858, died Sept. 18, 1916. 

Henry B. Ransftead was & native of 
Decatur county, Ind. He was born 
Oct. 25, 1829, and was a son of Hen- 
ry A. Ranstead and Anna Bueil Ran- 
stead. He was married to Miss Jane 
Fox and as a result of this marriage 
five children were born, Mrs. A. B. 
Wrykoff, being the only one now liv- 
ing. For 40 years their home was 
in the brick residence east of Hamil- 
ton. Mr. Ranstead cast. his first vote 
for John C. Fremont. He was 4 
Mason and member of Terre Coupee 
lodge, No. 204. He and his wife were 
members of the Methodist church. 
He died Oct. 11, 1911, and is at rest 
by the side of his wife in the old 
Hamilton cemetery. 

Henry A. Ranstead came to Olive 
township in 18364 passing through 
South Bend, then 2 struggling ham- 
let of a few log houses. He bought 
an 80 acre farm on the east side of 
Terre Coupee prairie known as the 
Tate Wood farm. In politics hewas a 
whig. His father was in the revolu- 
tionary army and is buried in the 
Hamilton cemetery. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ranstead were members of the Meth- 
odist church and contributed and 
assisted in the erection of the 
church building in Hamilton. Mrs. 
Ranstead was born in 179§ and died 
at the home of a son in 1878. She 
ig buried by the side of her husband 
in the Hamilton cemetery. 
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SCHUYLER COLFAX, IR, 


DIES IN THE EAST 


—Photo by McDonald. 


SCHUYLER COLFAX, JR. 
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COAST IS REACHED 
BY RADIO SIGNAL 


UNDERGROUND TRANSMITTING 
SET USED. 


Amateur Station in Los Angeles Re- 
ports Good Reception of Waves 
From Buried Antenna. 


By Associated Press. 

WASHINGTON, March 30—An- 
-nouncement that he has reached the 
Pacific coast with radio signals from 
the underground transmitting set 
with which he has been experiment- 


| ing for several years is made by Dr. 
James H. Rogers. His efforts to ob- 
| tain reception on the coast of the 
waves from his underground station 
at Hyattsville, Md., were crowned with 
/success last night, Dr. Rogers said, 
when he received a telegram from 
an amateur signal station operator at 
Los Angeles saying the signals were 
“coming in finely.” 

The underground antennae used 
in the tests in conjunction with a set 
of 350 watt tubes consists of four 
cables laid three feet underground 
and centering from different direc- 
tions as the spokes of a wheel. Dr. 
Rogers said he hoped to accomplish 
transoceanic broadcasting with a 600- 
foot cable antennae he intends to lay. 
He contends the earth crust is a more 
efficient medium for transmitting 
| Waves than the air. f 


Croatians Admitted to Seats. 


BELGRADE, March 30.—The con- 
flict between the Croatian peasants 
and the government has been settled 
and most of the Croatian deputies 
will be allowed to take their seats in 
‘the Serblan parliament. 
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OAMER MAYOR COLFAX 
EAPIRES (IN NEW YORK 


FUNERAL TO BE HELD TUES- 
DAY IN SOUTH BEND. 


BODY WILL LIE IN STATE 


Services To-morrow Afternoon in 
St. Paul’s Church, Followed by 
interment in the Family Lot 


in the City Cemetery. 


Hon. Schuyler Colfax, who served 


as mayor of South Bend from 1898} 


to 1902, died Sunday morning in New 
York city. 

The body will arrive at 1:43 to- 
morrow afternoon on the New York 
Central railroad accompanied by Mrs. 
Colfax and her daughter. It will be 
taken immediately to the A. M. Rus- 
sell chapel where it will lie in state 


from 2 until 3 o’clock. Funeral serv- 


ices will be held in the St. Paul’s M. 
E. church at 3:30. The services will 
be conducted by Rev. Joseph G. 
Rosemurgy, pastor of St. Paul’s 
church, assisted by Rev. Dr. C._A. 
Lippincott, former pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church. 

The honorary pallbearers will be 
Mayor Eli F. Seebirt, J. D. Oliver and 
Col. Charles Arthur Carlisle. The ac- 
tive pallbearers will be Col. George M. 
Studebaker, Horace V. Birdsell, J. M. 
Studebaker, jr., John Chess Ells- 
worth, A. L. Hubbard, E. H. Miller 
and Clement Studebaker, jr., the lat. 
ter of Chicago. 


Flags at Half Mast. 


In respect to the memory of ex- 
Mayor Colfax the American legion re- 
quests that all American legion flags 
in the city be placed in position to- 
morrow morning and at half-mast 
and remain in position until after the 
funeral. This request is also made 
by Mayor Seebirt. 

Mr. Colfax was born April 11, 1870, 
in Washington, D. C., while his father 
was serving as vice-president of the 
United States. He was the only son 
of the late Vice-President and Mrs. 
Schuyler Colfax. The former died 
Jan. 13, 1885, in Mankato, Minn., 
while on a lecture tour. The latter 
passed away in the family home at 
the northwest corner of Colfax av- 
enue and Taylor street, March 4, 1911. 

The son came to South Bend from 
Washington with his parents when a 
few years old and this city was his 
home until he moved to Columbus, 
O., where he was engaged in the 
manufacture of sensitized print paper 
used by photographers. He had had 
much to do with the developing of 


jContinucd on Page Two Column Seven] | 


FORMER MAYOR COLFAX 


EXPIRES IN NEW YORK 


Continued from Page One, Column Five. 


this industry and it became so im- 
portant that the Eastman Kodak 
company, of Rochester, oe 
realized the necessity in its business 
of controlling the product. 

Overtures were made to Mr. Col- 
fax and those identified with him 
with the result that his organization 
and its patents were taken over by 
the Eastman company and Mr. and 
Mrs. Colfax .moved to Rochester to] 
reside. About six years ago he sever- 
ed his connection with the Hastman 
organization and became identified 
with a chemical manufacturing plant 
in northern New Jersey. He became, 
owing to the well known and highly 
regarded Colfax name, identified 
more or less with public affairs in 
New York state and in 1917 was ap- 
pointed a major on the staff of Adjt. 
Gen. Sherrill, of that state. 


Attends the Public Schools. 


As a boy Mr. Colfax attended the 
public schools in South Bend where 
he was always very popular owing 
to his exceedingly genial disposition 
and his unusual ability “to cordially 
meet all types of people. 

Leaving South Bend schools he at- 
tended an institution for young men 
in Rye, N. Y. Later he studied in a 
classical school in Indianapolis. Com- 
pleting his schooling he returned to,’ 
this city and in 1888 engaged ir 
business. For some time he was the 
directing head and sole owner of the 
Colfax Manufacturing company form- | 
ed in 1889, which manufactured pony | 
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carts and porch swings. 

In 1895 Mr. Colfax was married to 
Miss Katherine Nelson, eldest daugh- 
ter of Hon. John G. Nelson, of Still- 
water, Minn., why,,,.was surveyor gen- 
eral of the St. Groix district in that 
state. Two daughters were born to 
them both passing away in very early 
life. A third daughter, Bettes Colfax, 
was born and with the wife. survives 

Mr. Colfax was the youngest man 
ever elected mayor of South Bend. | 
He became interested in public affairs 
and during the political campaign of 
1896 organized a club composed of 
2,000 workingmen, clerks, merchants 
and others. These members insisted 
on naming the club after him, calling, 
it the Colfax Marching club. It was. 
a conspicuous factor in that memor- 
able campaign with Mr. Colfax as its 
nresident. 
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The city campaign of 1898 caused 
the republicans considerable uneasi- 
ness due to certain conditions. Re- 
publican leaders, casting about for a 
candidate for mayor, finally decided 
on Mr. Colfax and, although opposi- 
tion arose, succeeded in nominating 
him on the first ballot. His oppo- 
rent was former Mayor D. B. J. 
Schafer, his predecessor in _ .office. 
The convention was held in the old 
roller skating rink the site of which 
is now occupied by the city hall. 

Nominated by Aaron Jones, Sr. 

The convention was presided over 
by the late Demas D. Bates and FF. A 
Miller was secretary. Mr. Colfax’s 
name was placed in nomination by 
Aaron Jones, sr., one of the wheel- 
horses of the republican party. and 


the seconding speech was’ made by}: 


Capt. A. M. Burns, who passed away 
Feb. 14, 1903. The first mention of 
Mr. Colfax’s name was a signal for 


a. great demonstration. After that | 


each mention of his ~name_ brought 
forth Jong and loud cheering. The 
ballot was taken, the tellers counted 
the votes and when the secretary an- 
nounced the result the convention 
almost went wild. Mr. Colfax was 
inducted into office following the 
election at which ‘he defeated hits 
democratic opponent and served the 
four-year term. He was 28 years of 
age when he became mayor and with 
the enthusiasm and energy of youth 
entered the work with a determina- 
tion to win. 

He suggested and promoted a num- 
ber of reforms and by his genial and 
courteous ways won many friends. 
Mayor Colfax appointed the first 
board of public works in South 
Bend under the present law. It con- 
sisted of Samuel Leeper and A. L. 


Hubbard,, republican members, and. 


Charles I. Goetz,. democrat. 

Later f .owing Mr. Goetz’s elec- 
tion as ma:or Mr. Colfax sent him a 
telegram humorously extending his 


“sympathy” to Mr. Goetz on assuming 


the burdens of office. 

The Colfax home, which was 
situated at: 603 West Colfax avenue, 
became an American shrine and was 
one of the places in the city usually 
pointed out to visitors. It was a 
frame house of early type. of 
architecture and is remembered by 
many citizens as standing back,from 
Colfax avenue some distance and in 
a very large vard. Inside the house 
was of rambling character and in 
every way suggested typically 
American home life. It was here 
former Vice-President and Mrs. 
Colfax entertained notable men who 
came to the city and it was here the 
son and his boyhood friends 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 


Property Is Finally Sold. 

Mrs. Colfax, following the death 
of her distinguished husband, main- 
tained the property with a remark- 
able devotion, declining to dispose of 
any part of it. In the house were 
many mementoes of -the Vice-presi- 
dent’s public career. Among the most 
cherished objects was a Silver baby 
service presented to young Schuyler 
by United States senators. After 
Mrs. Colfax’s death the property was 
purchased by F. C. Raff who erected 
his present home on the north part of | 
the property. The Colfax house was ' 
demolished and a part of its wood- 
work placed in the Raff home. 

Mayor Seebirt this morning paid 
tribute to former Mayor Colfax 
and expressed the hope that the 
citizens of South Bend would pay 
honor to his memory. He indicated 
that the city sovernment will partici- 
pate in the funeral services to the ex- 
tent desired by the family and friends. 

“Schuyler Colfax was a2 man of 
high integrity and his administration 
was outstanding for its service to the 
people,” said Mayor Seebirt. “He was 
chairman of the commission in charge 
of building the present city hall.. Its 
construction was one of the notable 
public improvements cf his’ adminis- 
tration. Since he was the son of a 
vice-president of the United States 
and former mayor of the city all who 
can should pay honor to his memory.” 
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Fly Flags at Half-Mast 


By request of Mayor Eli F. Seebirt and officers 
the American Legion the Sidewalk flags rece 
town merchants and the Legion, wil] be dis 
herman to honor former Mayor Schuyler Colfax 
ter, New York, Sunday morning. Publication of t 
observance of the civic mourning w . 
Swintz, commander of the Legion. 


iof the local post of 
ntly installed by the down- 
Played at half-mast al] day 
who died in Roches- 
he request for public 
as made Monday noon by Robert H. 
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BVEN A BATHTUB cost 
——— tion 
2 arn is a true story. It happened enté 
in Oreson, just outside of Port- buil 
land. ten 
The ansry old man in the motor- | acct 
bus had whiskers that had never rete 
been cut. } 
He turned to .the stranger next | aris 
him. “1 want to know what this nel 
here generation's q-comin’ to,” he sch 
sputtered. “when we was kids we tint 
was mighty glad fer 4 table with on 
grub on it, even if it didn’t have no pro 
tablecloth. We worked from sunup tak 
to sundown, and that kept us out | the 
of mischief without none of these fro 
here fool notions about sgmethin’ hal 
to keep youngsters home. 1 fig- | the 
xered what was good enough for wh. 
my day was zood enough for my | adc 
kids. Instead of stickin’ close, they as 
all went gallivantin’ around the | nw 
country soon as they was old : 
enough to jump. Right when my pel 
wife was listenin’, f my boys bri 
says to me one day, * d | scl 
old slave-driver» ink | nif 
T am—a mule or 2 mac 
The old man paused for .sym- 
pathy. He didn't get it. Te-went 
on: “Instead of helpin’ me lick that ter 
boy like he dese ved, his Ma got thi 
mad at me, too. sone said I'd made 
q drudge out of her, too. Said she 
was goin’ to quit me flat, loug as 
we'd lived together, unless I got her, 
not the horse and bugsy she’d been 
g-plaguin’ me about for 29 years, 
put a automobile. T had to git it, 
too. 


Wwe 


“Then she went 4-gallivantin’ all 
around the country, visitin’ folks 
she claimed she hadn't 
she was & girl. She com 
all kinds of fool ijdees. Said we had 
to have paint on the house and 
grass in the yard. Said coal oil 
lamps was pehind the times and we 
had to have Yectricity. By golly! 
she even claimed the youngest girl 
ort to have 3, tennis court. Why, 
she made it so the kids wanted to 
stay home and play!” 

It was clear the worst was about | phim 
to come. The old man’s whiskers 
wiggled as he tried {to find the 
words. ‘When Wwe took paths in 
the good old days, & tub Was good 
enough in winter and the erick in 
gummier. My old woman served 
notice on me this mornin’ that we|or 
had to have a great pig porcelain of 
bathtub with runnin’ hot ane cold 
water.” 

His voice sank impressively. 
“Right now, Ym on My way to put |\a 

‘olin the order,” he said, “because she ad 

claimed she Was a-goin’ to have @|rc 

x | home and keep her youngsters, or le, 

move out with ’em. What do you| | 
about that! Ain’t it awful 
generation is a-comin’ 


SSS 


dad man again turned to his 
listener for sympathy. 
But he didn’t gel a word. 
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The butcher gladly gave you liver for the cat and made no 
charge? | 

Women’s dresses dragged on the ground and a small waist 
was so desirable women wcould undergo great discomfort to 
possess one? 


You wore red flannels and put your stocking around your 
throat at night to cure sore throat? 


Charles Ivins, of New Carlisle, this county, had a fine team of 
carriage horses with a harness of black patent leather made in 
New Carlisle by Hyram Barrett and both horses and harness re- 
ceived red ribbons in the St. Joseph county fair? ¥F. D. W. 


James G. Blaine spoke in vacant property in the 800 block on 
West Colfax avenue and, impresséd by the crowd, sald “Where did 
you all come from?” 

Your mother made you drink that awful ginger tea at night 
to drive away your cold? 


You took your weekly bath in a big wooden washtub close to 
the kitchen stove? 


Horace Birdsell, Leighton Allen, Paul Anderson and other well 
known small boys of the town had a swimming hole in Bowman 
creek in the vicinity of what is now Indiana avenue? 


The Tribune will welcome short paragraphs dealing with early happenings 
In South Bend, Mishawaka and this section. If dates are used be certain 
they are correct. Sign name to contribution that The Tribune may know It 
{s bona fide. Names of contributors will bo withheld if desired. Address “Do 
You Remember When” editor. 
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“i -Oad held togethe? or dia nur wuss 


away. If the automobile traveler will 
“0 out of South Bend on East Jef- 


}ferson boulevard, then through Mish- 


; awaka to the junction of the road 
i with Ear trail, through Elkhart on 


1s. 
"a 


MODERN HIGHWAY. 


the north side on Lexington and Riv- 


.- 4 er avenues to Cassopolis street, then 
THOROUGHFARE OF TO-DAY A; 
‘i f the easterh section of the road. 


north a few miles he will come to 


For practically all of the distance 


‘I to Detroit it is a concrete or im- 


ITS PASSAGE A HARDSHiP 


; 


‘Inns Along Route Provide Meager | 


J Mud, 


dits and Slowness Contribute to 


Con.sorts =P Savages, Ban- 


Inconveniences and Danger. 


}Proved road. For some distance the 
{road runs along an 


elevation, the 
‘land sloping gradually to the St. Jo- 
‘seph river. From Union to Mott- 
‘ville you will get one or two glimpses 
‘of river, then there is a rapid drop 
jin the road through hills and val- 
fleys to the St. Joseph river crossing. 
ihis part of the road, with its wind- 
‘ings and hills, makes one of the most 
(beautiful drives in this section. For 


' ‘miles both sides of the road are lined 
§ with magnificent maples planted .by 
“some pioneer with a vision. 


Many 


of the tree branches meet over the 
road and in the autumn there is truly 


BY B. R. THOMAS. 
President Thomas Commercial School. 


In the early development of thig 
country the roads were a great faci 
'tor in encouraging the pioneers te 
leave their homes in the easterm 
states and the emigrants coming ‘é 
the United States to seek places te 
settle in what to them was knowit: 
from 1825 to 1845 as the west. Th 
rapidly growing city of ‘Chicago and: 


its environs drew thousands during: 
Many of these roads, 


this period. 
followed the well worn Indian tral 
A Some of these Indian trails, espeg, 
) Cially through the dunes 

*’ were used even before the time 


.'the Indians by the mound bailed 
“and descendants of the Eskimo. 


During the period from 1830 t@! 


1845 until the coming of the railroa; . 
‘the Chicago-Detroit road was very 
extensively traveled by those going 
‘to Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Tif 
nois and Chicago. It was traveled 
by soldiers, adventurers, trappers 
tnissionaries, merchants, settlers ang 
émigrants. In addition to regul 
stage lines as high as 250 veoh 
passed some certain point on man 
days. The government survey was 
begun in 1825 and completed in 1832 
The heaviest travel was from 183 
to 1840. a 
In surveying the road it was found 
impossibld, because of the cost in 
cutting trees, to get a straight line 
for surveying instruments so the In- 
dian trail was usually followed. This 
accounts for the many windings of 
the present road. Viewed from an 
eminence the road has the appear- 
ance of a gr eat serpent. The Indian 
he . - J 
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selected the besa Weings. Many of 
the rich prairies of southern Michi- 
Pan and northern Indiana are along 
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a riot of color. 


The main historical points of in- 
terest on the Chicago road are in 
Bertrand, Mich., aid the dunes coun- 
try from Michigan Ctty to Gary, tak- 
ing in Michigan City, City West, lo- 
cated at Waverly beach many years 
ago and a rival of Michigan City, 
and old Baileytown. To reach Ber- 


| trand go north on the Dixie highway 


seven miles or one mile beyond the 
state line. Through Bertrand is a 
gravel road and at certain seasons 
of the year the road called Chicago 
avenue through Bertrand may be 
used by automobiles as far west as 
where it becomes for a short distance 
part of the paved road to Buchanan, 
South Bend RF mae of 
Portage avenue. 


Site of Ancient Village. 


Just south of the road and before 
it reaches Dutoh corners at its junc- 
tion the road to Niles is the site in 
& valley of an ancient Indian village. 
On a hill overlooking this beautiful 
valley the old site of Father Badin’s 
mission church is plainly discernible. 
This was a village of the Potowato- 
mies. They had other villages in 
the dune region. One of their great 
chiefs was Topinabee. His daughter, 
Madeline, married Joseph Bertrand, 
founder of Bertrand. She is buried 


4\| Tear the north end of the old Catho- 


lic cemetery near the bank of the St. 
Joseph river. The river makes an 
abrupt turn at this point and there 
is a beautiful view from a bluff, es- 
pecially at sunset. The lettering on 
the old stone is easily read and gives 
her English name, Ellen, and the 
date 1848. é 

One of the inns is still 


original 


Standing in the eonter of Bertrand. 


é 








St. Mary’s con Be and acader 
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Started just north of the old ceme- 


elandi nm mum 


B. Scattered along the | 
4; road the traveler will see examples 
| Of old house architecture. 


tery. Part of the Origina] building vie 
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one of the historic points oO. the 
dunes. For many years Joseph Bailey, 
the great fur trader, and his family 
lived at this point. Some old build- 
ings and a mausoleum mark the old 
site. 

This is a general history of the 
ancient road and the main points of 
interest through which it runs. If, 
from this article, the reader catches 
a vision of the wonderful past of the 
road and its part in developing a 
large section of our wonderful coun- 
try the writer will feel repaid for 
any effort he may have made. Visu- 
alize, as you bowl along in your au- 
tomobile, those who formerly passed 
this way and ‘the great comfort and 
convenience of our modern method 
of travel and roads compared to the 
old.«, 

The writer and his wife are mem- 
bers of the Prairie club, a great out- 
ing club of Chicago. It has 1,000 
members. Its object is to promote 
outdoor recreation, areas in which to 
enjoy it and the conservation of nat- 
ural'resources. To this club is large- 
ly due the obtaining of funds through 
Indiana for a wonderful state park 
in the dunes. This park will contain 
3,000 acres and have at least two 
miles of shore line. It will be in the 
vicinity of Tremont and Waverly 
beach. 


Wonderful New Country. 


During seven years we have ex- 
plored on foot most of the trails 
through the dunes and by automobile 
and walking much of the Chicago 
road. To the person loving nature 
who visits the dunes many times this 
section is not merely sand hills and 
a barren waste but a wonderful new 
country, with its dunes, valleys, 
traiis, lakes, rivers, creeks, swamps, 
blowouts, sand storms, icebergs, 
GzOne laden air, trees, plants, flowers, 
birds and historical associations. 

For this article information was 
procured through the state libraries 
‘in Lansing, Mich., and Indianapolis 
and the library in Valparaiso and 
from Helen Mabel Benny, of Valpa- 
raiso, and Francis D. Warner, of New 
Carlisle. Points were also obtained 
from “Chicago Highways, Old and 
New,” by Dr. Quaife and “The Won- 
ders of the Dunes,” by George Bren- 
nan. The following poem describes 
in 2 beautiful manner the old Sac or 
Sauk trail. It was written by Hu- 
bert M. Skinner several years ago 
and sent by his sister, Mrs. A. L. 
Kellogg, of Valparaiso. 


MY course I take by marge of lake or 
river gently flowing, ; 

Where footsteps light in rapid flight may 
find thelr surest golneg. 

I hold my way through forests gray, be- 
neath their rustling arches, 

And on I pass through prairie grass to 
guide the silent marches. 


In single file, through mile on mile. 
braves their chieftains follow, 
e y keev the Way} 
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cutting trees, to get a straight line|;, , Deautiful view from ‘am bluff, es- 
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find their surest going. 


for surveying instruments so the In-| pecially at sunset. The lettering on |r hola my way through forests gray, be- 


dian trail was usually followed. This the old stone is easily read and gives 
accounts for the many windings Of| hor wnglish name Ellen, and the 
the present road. Viewed from an| qate-1g4s. ‘ : 
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‘1: a)" Srpere " wd. Su.c5 All 
selected the best fordings. Many of 
the rich prairies of southern Michi- 
gan and northern Indiana are alon i oe : 

&/ standing and is used as a residence. 


Sis road—Sturgis, Bronson, Portage, -Bertrand’s greatest prosperity i 
erre Coupe and Door Village. These daca wae from 145% ts resi oa ay tty 
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St. Mary’s cOliesu aud acadeu 
started just north of the old ceme- 


‘ich lands were quickly settled. 


trand.t 


neath their rustling arches, 


And on I pass through prairie grass to 


still In single file, through mile on mile, the 
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tery. Part of the original building is | And on I pass through prairie grass, as dl 
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Where waters gleam I ford the streams 


guide the silent marches. 


braves their chieftains Follow, 
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Now Modern Concrete Highway. 


of several roads and a New York Jand | The shrubs and vines, the oaks and pines, 


Let us follow in detail the ancient | Company were responsible for its 
trail as surveyed, which is to-day,|srowth. Two Indian trails crossing 
for most of its length, a modern con- | Michigan from’ north and northeast 
crete improved automobile route. Ac- | and the Fort Wayne trail later made 
cording to the old survey map the 


the lonely firs and larches 
I leave and pass through prairie grass to 
guide the silent marches. 


To charts unknown, in books unshown, I 
am no lane or byway. 














into regular roads, met the G , 
reat | Complete with me from sea to sea the 
length from Chicago to Detroit, | Sauk trail or Chicago-Detroit road in > continental highway! 

g 


Mich., is 263 miles. The United] Bertrand. ulde the quest from east to west, from 
States road department is behind the west. to east deliver, 


: i cay On the public library lawn, Valpa- | For on I pass through prairie grass, as 
states in developing it into a road to|Taiso, Ind., is a marker stating that 


yp. 
y and where the land is broken 
cago road, river traffic, the junction My ba 2 - ole pal ipa slope by 
fiows the living river. 
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a portion of the old road is cut off 
but a connecting road runs south for 
a shor. distance and joins with the 
road through the center of Bertrand. 
For about a mile east of Bertrand 
the road iS passable for’ automobiles. 
A few rles west of , Bertrand the 
road pa -% into St. Joseph county, 


Indiang.: - he ty 
“=~*"River Passes Into Indiana. 


The road crosses the St. Joseph 
river at Mottville on 2 beautiful con- 
crete bridge which is within sight of 
the old covered bridge now in diss 


‘use. Just out of Mottville the St. 
Joseph river passes into Indiana and 
takes a westerly and southwesterly 
course to its last bend to the south 
just east of the Sample street bridge | 
in South Bend. The river then flows 
in a general northwesterly direction 
and crosses into Michigan about @ 
mile south of the Bertrand bridge. 
The Chicago road makes its second 
and final crossing of the St. Joseph | 
river at this point. Formerly it was | 
forded, next 2 wooden bridge was} 


used and at present an iron bridge 


crosses the river. 


areom aie 
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way. At many points it has been 
straightened. From LaPorte the 
route is to Michigan City, then cross- 
ing Trail creek or Riviere du Chem- 
in, as the French called it, the road 
followed the Lake Michigan, beach 


| and through the dunes 60 miles to 
Chicago. Later, on account of the 


shifting, sandy nature of the road, 
it went through Westville and Val- 
paraiso and then north to Bailey- 
town near Lake Michigan. Both 
routes crossed the Calumet river, 


formerly the Calamick, but the new- 


er one went farther south through 
Thornton, Blue Island, Western ave* 
nue and Archer avenue to the center 
of Chicago. To-day this old road 
may be followed into the Chicago 
loop. 

Travel On Road a Hardship. 


Travel on the old road by wagon 
and.stage coach was a hardship on 
account of mud holes, savages, ban- 
dits and slowness. The inns along 
the route furnished very meager ac- 


| Wien: Later the plank oF 
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northwest corner of St. Joseph coun- 
ty is crossed and the road passes 
through Hamilton, north of New Car- 
lisle and along Hudson lake. Be- 
yond Hudson lake the route to La- 
Porte is known as the Lincoln high- 
way. At many points it has been 
straightened. From LaPorte the 
route is to Michigan- City, then cross- 
ing Trail. creek or Riviere du Chem- 
in, as the French called it, the road 
followed the Lake Michigan beach 
and through the dunes 60 miles to 
Chicago. Later, on account of the 
shifting, sandy nature of the road, 
it went through Westville and Val- 
paraiso and then north to Bailey- 
{own near Lake Michigan. Both 
routes crossed the Calumet river, 
formerly the Calamick, but the new- 
er one went farther south through 
Thornton, Blue Island, Western ave- 
nue and Archer avenue to the,center 
of Chicago. To-day this old road 
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may be followed into the Chicago | : 


es = used, if necessary, for military | the Great Sauk trail crossed the city |The bivouac leaves embers black amid the 
trucks in time of emergency. An ex-|and county from Illinois on its way fern and clover, 
ample of the construction of this to Detroit. In Chicago a northern ns pe By Mena ti Sapte 3 
concrete road is to be found in Dunes] trail or road followed close to Lake The sun beats kok I reckon not how ra 
highway from Michigan City to Gary, | Michigan to Green Bay, Wis. At the |y se eigen ahr 
: : : gees onwar pass 1rough. prairie grass to 
ind., a distance of about 25 miles.| eastern end of the Chicago road the guide the silent marches. 
[or 1214 miles to Baileytown the| road across New York and Ohio join- 
vindings of the old Chicago road are| ed in Monroe or Detroit. The road a te seacee la i coals 
ollowed. ‘The concrete is 20 feet} from the Ohio river to Michigan City | #!s wrath is shown in every zone sgainst 
vide and eight inches thick. Beyond| touched in Michigan City. Much of| tn ren pi ge sgt « He i! 
ie a a en rig eous 6 who ollow ms and 
aileytown through the marshes and | the western part of the road is eas- praise the Heavenly Giver, 
and hills the road is reinforced with | ily followed by automobile over fine fle on I pass trough prairie grass, 
steel rods and bars. roads; Lincoln highway to LaPorte 7 Pe eee a hod a oe 
Beginning in Detroit the Chicago|then to Michigan City and Dunes Ever> ” 
road passed westward up the main] highway to Gary and Chicago. No} 3° a . 
channel of the River Rouge and then| doubt many South Bend pioneers | a since -* MHEG VGA PD 
along its southern branch to Ypsi-|came by way of the old road. Vesgei ase Sah te a a ns 288% as a 4 o sg 
lanti i . a 5 . nt OD & ras} Po oO “ ee ee BR ae — 
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of Ri si ee The Dunes highway from Michigan Ao 29SR EG" 47 oF 3 @ Seog ka 
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county, near the northern boundary; ry pitty the windings of the Sa, Sage oa Toke © 89.2, Sage # = 2 
west to the village of Moscow; south- |. phy - In Tremont, the gate- ~ 7 Ee So as o cage * ene has °  S SHO AS 
ward through Jonesville to Cold- y to the dunes, three very high|} 2um@kovr, as Bees Ses 224 _W9en 8 ee 
‘ dunes may be seen from the road— ot 2 wot o. @ oo OB cgf"*®fu858 CPO Or ; 
water in Branch county; through RS ~Sgee¥aS -E~Ger =oh$ =a @W ; 
- Mts. Green, Holden and Tom. Th 2D Be acy Ss ~-h es OF BFP OD ; 
Bronson and then through St. Joseph : : elfr,OR Saag Ar aod asvdekh ge @e om ano 
comkae Sekine Lake Michigan beach is accessible by | 1A a Z a8 3 aho2 bo? So ae“ 9905 ees aa¢% 
oa _,| automobile at three points in the]! T- a3NEBPaS gSmererqata a8aerraetsS | 
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River Passes Into Indiana. 


The road crosses the St. Joseph 
river at Mottville on a beautiful con- 


crete bridge which is within sight of. 


the old covered bridge now in dis« 
use. Just out of Mottville the St. 
Joseph river passes into Indiana and 
takes a westerly and southwesterly 
course to its last bend to the south 
just east of the Sample street bridge 
in South Bend. The river then flows 
in a general northwesterly direction 
and crosses into Michigan about a 
mile south of the Bertrand bridge. 
The Chicago road makes its second 
and final crossing of the St. Joseph 


H river at this point. Formerly it was 


forded, next a wooden bridge was 
used and at present an iron bridge 


*- crosses the river. 
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William Jennings Byran, -who 
onked among the foremost orators 
in American history, will be remem- 

| bered, perhaps, more for his great 
speeches than for his greatness as a 
reformer. Some of his famous epi- 
RE N srams follow: 
WEEE TREN You shall not press down upon the 
eae brow of labor this crown of thorns. 
You shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold. 

5 The humblest citizen in all the land 
when clad in the armour of a right- 
fous cause is stronger than all the 

’ hosts of error. 





— 


Vv The individual is but an atom: he 
|} is born, he acts, he dies; but prin- 


ciples are eternal. 
} 


Not only that, but as he (McKin- 
ae : : ley) listens he can hear with ever- 
apere (ok: Seu x | _ | Mcereasing distinctness, the sound of 
acific and Atlantic Photo. | the waves as they beat upon the 
This picture of Bryan was taken at Burlington, N. J., with Woodrow lonely shores of St. Helena. 


Wilson shortly before the Baltimore convention in 1912. 


American civilization will imprint q | 
, eee ene . its flag upon the hearts of all who ito 
long for freedom. S 
Shame upon the logic which locks 
up the petty offender and enthrones 
Srand larceny. 


> 


—— 


Awake, Oh ancient lawzgiver, 
awake! Break forth from thine un- 
marked sepulchre and Speed thee | 
back to cloud-crowned Sinai. 

It is the voice of the serpent, not | 
the voice of God, that bids me eat. 

No tomb was ever made so strong 

j that’ it could imprison a righteous 
| cause, 


5 
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- Silver will lay aside its grave 
Clothes and its shroud. It will yet 
rise and, in its rising and its reign, 
will bless mankind. 

We cannot insure to the vicious 
the fruits of a virtuous life: we 
would not invade the home of the 
Provident in order to Supply the 
wants of the Spendthrift; we do not 

Re ae ee tas RR propose to transfer the regards of in- 
Sage NAN ay ee DIE PRED ES Re et dustry to the lap of indolence. 
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No government is worthy of the 

es REE Rowe See ae SO Ce ee SE name which is not able to protect 

PEE: fe ee SUS OCR ers SS OC ASRS OED, CB BR TR a a hea ee from every arm uplifteq for its in- 

anaes : q| jury the humblest citizen who lives 
Bryan as a student in Illinois col- 1 | beneath that flag. 

lege at Jacksonville, ri., in 1881. ea Nath“ iliac aieat ot ae 
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As Brysn appeared in house\ of tion with the famous “cross_of.g 
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—Pacific and Atlantic Photo. 
William J. Bryan and William J. Bryan; jr.,.both of whom acted as at- —Pacific and Atlantic Photo, 


torneys for the prosecution at Dayton, Tenn.’ This. picture was taken while Bryan was serving as secretary of state, 
a position which he afterwards resigned. 
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—Pacific and Atlantic Photo. _ Pacific and Atlantic Photo 


Both of these pictures pt Ww. J. Bryan were taken: during the trial oO 
Scopes at Dayton, Tenn., and are among the most recent ones. 
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—Pacific tic Photo. 


” Bryan as the qd Ocratic presiden- 
; Hal nominee in i980. 


, _ Pacific ana Atlantic ‘Photo, 
Bryan in command of Nebraska 
lunteer regiment in 1898. 
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: _ Pacific and Atlantic 
Bryan during ‘the ea; 
Villiam: HA, Taft in i908, 


. —Pacific an Atlantic Photo, . H. H. ALEXANDER. 
a} This picture i” Sarg third, campaign for the presj{- ) 
| dency in 1908. | 
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w HOME, HIS WIFE, ANDTHEIR CHILDREN. 
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Of William Jennings Bryam’s family, only his brother,-Charles, ever shared the spotlight with him. 
Above: Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, daughter; an early picture of ths “Commoner,” a-late photo of his widow. 
In the center: His home, recentl: erected, in Miami, Fla. Below: Mrs. Richard L. Hargreaves, daughter: Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, jr.: Charles W. Bryan, brother; one of the last photos of W. J. B., taken on the lawn of the 
temporary residence in Dayton, Tenn. . 
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y RITTINGER MADE CHIEF. 
South Bend Educator - Appointed 
Head of State School Inspectors, 
John W.. Rittinger, of South Bend, 
. who yesterday tendered his resigna- 
tion from the Superintendency of the 
rural schools of St. Joseph county 
and who some time ago was appoint- 
d by Dr. Henry Noble Sherwood, 
head of Indiana’s public school sys- 
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THE GOLDEN LAW OF LOVE | 


[By Hall Caine in Delineator. } 


To realize ‘what the golden law of ,and son’s 
‘S|love is doing to carry on the world/ the power 
, ;and to bind the cluildren of men to- | “!4rch, and 
’ ee i him as the 
¢.| ether, it is only necessary to look seed might 
fj at its varying manifestations. Look 


the days of 
“| at mother-love first. The love of the| They were only a passing stage in 
oS 


_| Mother for her child, if not ihe most ng history of human progress and 
| Passionate form of love, is certainly rides ane since over. For the 
o£} the purest and the most unselfish. It less giwies He count- 
Sacrifices all things. It gives itself been an added hese eee ape 
‘Jjand is not bought. Lamartine says increased caeaeaeaiies @ Measure of 
that to love as the mother loves, for ee ORY: ig 
the pure sake of loving, is “almost! that laa ntetna to 05 of love. 
nj) the characteristic of the angel.” I! weiehs everything. - 
xe} am not sure that mother-love, al- Father fee : 
S Cinbakaatdanivand: pare ce Pt coer oe gen ee that can 
iq | ether angelic. not a father. No seine aa who is 
. There is a wild, untamable instinct | can win are so dear t hi 7 <li 
In mother-love that is almost savage successes (probably of i a i cae 
in its intensity.» The human mother less consequence) that ‘aie 
will fight as flercely for her child as| his Son; and no failure cia ec a 
the beast of the jungle for her young. | leave a pain half so — his own 
But it is all unselfish fighting. The pain of his son's Paiva ar as the 
mother-heart gets nothing for itself. | but that somewhere Lene = sim 
The love of the mother for her gon this law of the father op nina 
lakes no account of his deserts. ather-heart lies, with 
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inherit the earth. But 
Abraham were brief. 
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JOHN W. RITTINGER. 


tem, an assistant state inspector, has 
been appointed by Dr. Sherwood 


chief state inspector to fill the va- the majority of men, 


wuteurial 


~uc people who live here so desired. 
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IN SCIENCE. 


Listening to electrons is a startling 
fond suggestive scientific feat which 


NEW THINGS 


cancy created by the resignation of 
E. E. Ramsey, of Bloomington, Ind., 
who -goes to the Indiana Normal 
school in Terre Haute, Ind., to be- 
come head of the secondary educa- 
tion department. Mr. Rittinger’s 
i; new appointment may require re- 
moval to Indianapolis but if so he 
and Mrs. Rittinger will not go there 
to live for two or threes: months. 

The chief inspectorship is a very 
important office in Indiana’s public 
school system. It has the privilege 
of passing upon all school buildings 
erected by Indiana counties and cit- 
ies. It studies city high schools with 
reference to properly grading them 
and in regard to the efficiency of 
of their teaching forces. Close at- 
tention is given to the rural schools 
in respect to teachers, buildings and 
the entire system. Mr. Rittinger’s 
office will be in the state house in 
Indianapolis. He will have several 
persons on his staff. 
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THREE ELEMENTS YET TO | 
BE FOUND, SAVANT SAYS. 


u 


n 
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WHITNEY DECLARES MATTER 
iS MOSTLY SPACE 


SIZE OF ATOM UNKNOWN 


Doctor Asserts That lf Hydrogen 
Unit Was Yard in Diameter 
Electron Would Still Be Only 


as Large as Pinhead. 


By Associated Press. 
LOS ANGELES, Calif., Aug. 1.— 


There are probably three more ele- 
ments to be discovered, was the pre- 


Whitney, of the General Electric com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., in an ad- 
dress before the American Chemical 
society Tuesday night. Discussing 
“Matter—Is There Anything In pi ae 
he said science now has reached a 
stage where a physical picture of the 
structure of atoms is more intricate 
than any earthly model, and more 
perfect geometrically than any 
known celestial system. 

Making new generalizations from 
the work of J. T. Thomson and R. A. 
Millikan, Dr. Whitney said: 

“Matter is at least not merely dry 
and hard, nor yet soft and wet. It is 
electronic and celestial, whatever that 
may mean, and the most we know 
about it is that it is almost entirely 
space. It is as empty as the sky. It 


is almost as empty aS 4 perfect vac- 
uum, although it usually contains a 


lot. of energy.” 


Can Be Constructed. 


All the elements from the smallest 
to the largest, the speaker declared, 
can be constructed by orderly assem- 
blies of positive and negative elec- 
trons. Of the atom, he said its actual 
smallness is impossible to realize, but 
SO much seems known of its dimen- 
Sions that we must accept it and try 
to apply it. 

“A molecule of water,” Dr. Whitney 
illustrated, “contains two atoms of 
hydrogen. Suppose we start with one 

‘single drop of water and let all of its 
hydrogen atoms appear in turn as 
drops of water. If these were as 
large as raindrops they could coyer 
the whole world with a foot of 
water.” 

Another illustration Which Dr. 
Whitney gave was that if one of 
these hydrogen atoms were made: so 
large that it became a yard in 
diameter, its electron still would be 
only a pinhead in size and its nucleus 
2,000 times smaller. 

The speaker described the composi- 
tion of matter as the chemist now 
sees if and demonstrated by experi- 
ments the realities of the unimagin- 
ably small particles. He said he 
wanted to go as far as he could in 
pointing out the vacuity of matter as 
scientists persist in speculating and 
experimenting on the atom because 
everything we know is made of atoms. 

“There are only a very limited 
number of different kinds,” said Dr.’ 
Whitney. “These differences explain 
all differences we can probably ever 
know in our universe. Thus far, the 
more we have sought to understand 
them, the more we have gained in ap- 
preciation of an unexplored, unlimited 
territory of interest and service.’ 

“From the original atom of our 
youth, indivisible by definition, we 
now have a spacious and divisible 
atom. They differ from one sub- 
Stance to another. This ‘difference is 
produced by increasing quantities of 

something already present in the 
smallest ones. 
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Discovery Used. 


“BHvery teacher of chemistry used 
the discovery of scandium, german- 
ium and gallium, anticipated by the 
periodic law, to illustrate the value 
of orderly conceptions, even though 
he knew that good critical data 
seemed opposed to accepting any 
single protyle matter from which to 
make all elements. 

“The persistent pursuit of this ir- 
regularity continued, and where 
blanks in the periodic system existed 
we always expected to find new ele- 
ments. Three years ago the antici- 
pated element, halfnium, was discov- 
ered by the X-ray method,:in itself 
new. Much more recently we learned 
of the discovery of two more— 
masurnium and rhenlum—by tne 
same agent. There are probably 
three more to be discovered. 

“But we have now reached a stage 
where a physical picture of the 
structure of atoms is more intricate 
than any earthly model and more 
perfect geometrically than any 
known celestial system. The laws of 
astronomy have been called into play, 
and super celestial orientations are 
necessary to elucidate the compli- 
cated but not bewildering, the novel, 
but not embarrassing, internals of 
the atoms. 

“The electron has become the ultra 
atom. We cannot claim that ours is 
simpler than the atom of our fathers. 
Theirs was harder to comprehend. 
The test is that our new atom has 
done many things for us which the 
old atom could not do.” 
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Disputed authorship is by, no 
means rare, aS was shown in the case 
of the poem, “Parting,” variously at- 


tributed to Coventry Patmore, Grace 
Williams and Mary Evelyn Moore 
Davis, and discussed tn the Repub- 
lican a year or two ago. A similar 
instance came to light when Grant- 
land Rice wrote his parody, called 
“A Golfer Speaks—(With apologies 
to Ben King.>” A short’ search 
through various reference books re-: 
vealed the existence of another lit- 
erary mystery that cried aloud for 
solution. And a longer search eventu- 
ally ferreted out the facts. “The 
Home Book of Verse,” (page, 1884) 
gives the original parody:— 
“Tf Y Should Die To-night.” 
[After Meyers.] 


If I should die to-night . ; 
And you should come to my cold corpse 


and say,. ' ; 

Weeping and heartsick o’er my lifeless 
clay— y 

If I should die to-night, 

And you should come in deepest grief and 


woe— 
And say: “Here’s that ten dollars that 1 
awe," .. 
I mignt arise in my larze white cravat 
And say, ‘‘What’s that?” 


If I should die to-night 
Aud you should come to my cold corpse 


and kneel, 
Clasping my bier to show the grief you 


feel, 
I say, if I should die to-night, 
And you should come to me, and there 
and then 
Just even hint at paying me that ten, 
I might arise = P jenvone 
I'd dro ead again. 
= . Ben King [18—] 
“If I Should Die To-night.”’ 
fAfter Smith.] 
If I snould, die—to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it In its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it almost 


fair; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against 


my hair, ‘ 
Would. smouoth it down with tearful ten- 


derness, 
And fold .my hands with lingering 


caress,— 
Poor hands, so- empty and so cold to- 
night! 
If I should die té-night, 
My friends would call to mind with lov- 


ing thought. ‘ 
Some A scaty deed the icy hands had 


wrought, : 
Bome wantin word the frozen Iips had 


said, 
Errands on which the willing feet had 


sped; 
The mateo of my selfishness and pride, . 
My hasty words would all be put aside, 
And so I should be loved and mourned to- 
night. 
If I should die io-night, 
Bven hearts estranged would turn once 


more to me, 
Recalling other -day# remorsefully; 
The eyes that chill me with averted 


glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, per- 
chance, 
And soften in the old familiar way, 
For who could war with dumb, uncon- 


scious clay? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all to-night. 


Oh, friends! I pray to-night, 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold 
brow; 

The way is lonely, let me feel them now, 

Think gently of me; I am travel-worn; 

My faltering feet are plerced with many @ 


thorn. 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I 


lead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shaf¥l not 


need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 


But Hoyt’s “New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations” (page 172) 
gives the same lines as written by 
Robert C. V. Meyers, of Philadelphia, 
an American dramatist, 1858-1917, as 
does Granger’s “Index to Poetry and 
Recitations.” Burton E. Stevenson, 
editor of “The Home Book of Verse,” 
has since made a series of investiga- 
tions, published as “Famous Single 
Poems” in 1923, in which he seems to 
have tracked this mystery to its lair. 
Miss Smith died at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., in 1916 at the age of 72; so she 
must have been born in 1844. 

Stedman & Hutchinson’s “Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature” states 
that she was born at Litchfield, O. 
It adds that she lived in Percival, Ia., 
from 1850 to 1874; she was graduated 
from Tabor college and afterward be- 
came an instructor there. The single 
poem by which she became famous 


° in the Christian | joyed no immortality at all except for 


Ce 


29. This seems to-rule out Meyers, 
as he would have been only 15 years 
old at the time of the poem’s publi- 
cation and as Mr. Stevenson com- 
ments, the poem “is, indeed, juvenile 
—but it is not as juvenile as that!” 

But other claimants arose, among 
them Alice Cary and Father Abram 
J. Ryan. The most persistent, how- 
ever, was Irvine Dungan, of Jackson, 
O. About 1890 the Jackson Standard 
published a page of poems by loca] 
authors, which included “If I Should 
Die To-night,” attributed to Mr. Dun~ 
gan. Mr. Dungan was a lawyer, later 
elected to congress for two or three 
terms. The poem was widely copied. 
This led to the statement by Col. 
William Betts, also prominent in 
Ohio politics, that he had at last dis- 
covered who stole his pocket book 
during the republican state conven- 
tion at Columbus, because it had in 
it that very poem. However, Mr. Dun- 
gan was able to prove he had not 
been at the convention; for he was a 
stanch democrat. 

In 1911 the Ohio State Journal pub- 
lished the poem, at the request of a 
correspondent, with Mr. Dungan’s 
name signed. Thereupon the Gal- 
lipolis, O., Tribune discovered the 
Stedman & Hutchinson article and 
challenged the Journal to prove its 
case. The Journal replied with the 
following statement: 

“We showed the Tribune article to 
Mr. Dungan, who, after laughing 
heartily over it, said: “Why, I read 
that poem from the original manu- 
script in 1867, before a large audi- 
ence in the court house at Jackson. 
Let’s see; -There are some men now 
living who were there and heard me 
read it." There were Horace Chap- 
man, now living in Columbus; Arch 
Mayo, now of Los Angeles: Tom 
Moore, G. David.of Jackson, and 


others whom' I might. recall. Ask 
them, 


The Tribune retaliated by printing - 


a lJetter from Elmer C. Powell, a 
townsman of Mr. Dungan: 

“1. Of the persons mentioned by 
Mr. Dungan as having been present 
when he read his poem before a large 
and appreciative audience in the 
Jackson county courthouse in 1867 
only two were living. One was séven 
years old at the time and lived in 
Pike.county,.while the other did not 
become a resident of Jackson country 
until 20 years later, 

“2. The Jackson county  court- 
house burned down in 1860, and was 
not rebuilt for many years. There 
was no courthouse in 1867. 

“3. A book called ‘The History of 
the Scioto Valley,’ published in 1884, 
contained a very laudatory sketch of 
Mr. Dungan’s life (presumably writ- 


ten by himself), but strangely, 


enough made no mention of the fact 
that he was the author of ‘If I Should 
Die To-night.’ 

“4. Mr. Powell has persuaded Mr. 
Dungan to read to him some of his 
original poetry, which proved to be 
So sadly deficient in rhyme, rhythm 
and content that he could not per- 
suade even the local paper to print 
it—which was saying much! 

“5. Mr. Powell had known Mr. 
Dungan for 33 years, and in all that 
time had never known him to get a 
line of poetry published, in spite of 
the most industrious efforts to that 
end. 

“6. Mr. Powell challenged Mr. 
Dungan to submit a sample of his 
verse to the State Journal, agreeing, 
if the Journal published it, never 
again to question his authorship of 
‘If I Should Die To-night’.” 

This retort courteous seems to have 
settled Mr. Dungan. And Miss Smith 
now indisputably possesses the hon- 
or, dubious as it may be, of having 
written “If I Should Die To-night,” 4 
poem which would probably have en- 
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here for burial, this being her old 
home, having spent most of her life 
here, She came here in 1864 and was 
married to Samuel Lancaster in 1868. 
The funeral was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Compton Satur- 
day afternoon conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Bigler, of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Interment was in New Car- 
lisle cemetery. A few years ago she 
went to California where she spent 
two years with relatives, frgm there 
she went to Billings, Mont., where 
she stayed awhile with Rollie Lan- 
caster, a boy she had raised. From 
there she was taken to the Masonic 
home where she_ lived two years. 
Those who attended the lancaster 
funeral from out of town were Mr. 
and Mrs. O. N. Searls, of LaGrange, 
Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Ben Vogler, of 
Chesterton, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. Lonz- 
fellow, of Galien, Mich., and Mrs. 
John Deacon, of South Bend. 

The Loyal Workers held a meeting 
at the parsonage Tuesday evening. 

Charles K. Warren, of Three Oaks, 
Mich., was a guest Sunday at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Wool- 
man. | 

Mr. and Mrs..Gerald Lauver, of 
Florida, are parents of a daughter 
born last week. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Frank sl. Hooten 
have 2Aa6 to the home of their son, 
Willim, at: the old homestead south 
o: town to reside this winter on ac- 
count of Mr. Hooten’s failing health, 
They celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary recently. 

Elmer Jeffers and Mrs. Ethel Mor- 
rical were married Saturday, Nov. 7, 
at the home of Mr. Jeffer’s brother 
at Frankfort, Ind. Dinner was 
served at 6 o’clock to the guests. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeffers returned home 
Sunday evening. 

The basketball game here last 
Tuesday night with Westville was a 
victory for the New Carlisle girls. 
The score was 44-8 in favor of New 
Carlisle and the Friday night game 
with North Liberty was very simi- 
lar to the Tuesday night victory, the 
score, being 45-11 in favor of New 
Carlisle. The boys’ score in thy 


awe 


“| Westville game was 15-20 in favo. 


> W fille and the score for the 
of Westville 26.9 i 


North Liberty game was 
favor of New Carlisle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Vandusen are 


parents of a daughter. 
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NEW CARLISLE. 


The Tribune’s Special Service. 

NEW CARLISLE, Ind., Nov. 19.— 
Zhe Methodist Ladies’ Aid society 
served at the fathers’ and sons’ ban- 
quet which was Rheld Wednesday eve- 
hing. 

The Parent-Teacher association 
held a meeting at the High school 
auditorium last Wednesday evening. 
Supt. Longfield gave a very ,enter- 
taining address. Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Bigler, of the Methodist church. 
luunch was served. 

New Carlisle Tigers met with the 
North Liberty basketball teams last 
I’riday evening on the gym floor here, 

he score for the boys was 26 to 9 
in. favor of New Carlisle and the girls’ 
score was 45-11 in favor of New Car- 
lisle Tigers. 

Mrs. Allie Bennitt was hostess at a 
meeting of the Olive Chapel. Ladies’ 
Aid last Thursday. Quilting was 
done for Mrs. Bennitt and a potluck 
dinner was served. 

Harry Davidson will hold a sale at 
his farm south of town next Satur- 
day. The Olive chapel Ladies’ Aid 
will serve lunch. After the sale Mr. 
and Mrs. Davidson will move into 
their house in town, 

Mr. and Mrs. George DePoy are 
parents of a daughter. Her name is 
Ruth Marie. 

Judge and Mrs. H. H. Loring and 
Bruce Loring and wife, of Valparaiso, 
Ind., were guests last Sunday at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Brum- 
rnitt. 

A community meeting was held last 
Thursday evening at Hudson lake ca- 
Sino. A potluck supper was served. 

The Olive chapel Ladies’ Aid will 
meet\ next Thursday with Mrs. Fred 
Lippincott, southwest of town. 

A. very pleasant social affair was 
held’ at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Davidson last Monday eve- 
ning, it being the birthday of five dif- 
terent friends who celebrate together 
yearly, namely, Mrs. Bertha David- 
son, Ralph Bennitt, Oscar Hooton, 
Oscar Halter and Ray Smith. Re- 
freshments were served. 

Ellsworth Culp was a visitor at the 
home of his sister, Mrs J. W. Clark, 
last Monday. 

Ellis Clark visited last Wednesday 
at the home of his brother, W. L. 
Clark, at Niles, Mich. | 

Mrs. Myra Lancaster died at the 
Masonic home for the aged, Noy. 11, 
after an illness of three days with 
pneumonia. The body was brought 
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ROLL OF MEMBERSHIP 


OF THE 


Indiana Pharmaceutical Association. 


June, 1900. 


Ackers, Chas A 

Adams, Clarence W ....Columbus 
Adams, John L Richmond 
Ader, Henry Somerset 
Albert, H F Freelandsville 
Albert, Martin J .--- Freelandsville 
Adelsperger, Thomas_South Bend 
Allen, Albert Greencastle 
Allen, GG Indianapolis 
Aden, J Hs... ....:.. Tere Haute 
Allison, W W 

Andrews, J] H Seymour 
Applegate, Samuel T__ South Bend 
Asperger, Fred H 


.--- Indianapolis 
Mishawaka 
Arcadia 
Sullivan 


* =. Barton, W W Milroy 
Baron, Charles F____ Indianapolis: 


Baas, George A Batesville 


Bastian, Otto C South Bend 
Baur, Arthur Terre Haite 
Bear, WH Terre Haute 
Beall, Frank H__ Galveston 
Beard, Clayton R_Cambridge City 
Beardsley, Af{H Elkhart 
Beasley, Wm A Fairmount 
Benkie, John G 

Beverforden, H F_.__ Fort Wayne 
Bigney, V W Sunman 
Bill, Jacob Jr Fort Wayne 
Bireley, Wm H Alexandria 
Bischoff, Ralph 

Blackburn, Page 

Blackburn, B Evansville 
Blodau, Robert P____Indianapolis 
Bockner, Wm M Vincennes 
Boecker, F W Fort Wayne 
Boggs, M M Macy 
Bohn, George W..-.._. Evansville 
Bomm, L C Evansville 
Wl, FO ct cS. oe’ Evansville 
Borst,George F. 

Bunch, Rollins H 


$ 
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Bower, George 'P 
Boyd, Thomas H 
Bragdon, R E 
Brewster, F W Fortville 
Brink, John J Fort Wayne 
Brinker, H J Evansville 
Brown, Karl Indianapolis 
Anderson 
Buchanan, A D_ a smneeainn MeODart 
Bunch, W H Plainville 
Buntin, W C Terre Haute 
Elkhart 
Mitchell 
Thorntown 
Otterbein 
Burns, Joseph B Terre Haute 
Butts, Frank E........ Vera Cruz 
Butler, John T Knightstown 
Camblin, G W Van Buren 
Muncie 
..----Indianapolis 


New Haven 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Monticello 

Terre Haute 

Indianapolis 

Chambers, A StC___. Indianapolis 
Chambers, Oscar C_._Indianapolis 
Chavis, Charles Indianapolis 
Cimmerman, Geo E__. South Bend 
Clark, W P Orestes 
Indianapolis 


Terre Haute 

Cook, Thomas J Indianapolis 
Cook, Charles A_...-Indianapolis 
Anderson 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 


Conklin, W H Westfield 
Conkey, John A___. -- Indianapolis 
Conner, Ernest New Albany 
Fairmount 

Crawfordsville 

Cottrell, John W Sheridan 
Craft, James E Rising Sun 
Crawford, LymanB Mitchell 
Crecelius, C E New Albany 
Anderson 

Seymour 

Rosedale 

Dunkirk 


Dawson, George W 

Deam, Charles C 

De Caswell, L 

Decker, M L 

Detzer, August J-----Fort Wayne 

Detzer, Martin Fort Wayne 
Vincennes 

Devoll, Robert G___.New Albany 


Anderson 

Brimfield 

Dodd, George M Bedford 
Doherty, M F Jeffersonville 
Dorey, Edward R.__. Indianapolis 
Downing, Charles S....LaFayette 
Drees, Bert A LaFayette 
Fort Wayne 

Hamilton 

Dunnigan, A J_._._.. Terre Haute 
Dusch, Gabriel S Tell City 
Tell City 

Indianapolis 

Greenfield 

Connersville 

Indianapolis 

Eichrodt, Charles W _Indianapolis 
Eldred, Frank R Ligonier 
Ligonier 


s 


* 
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Fisher, Samuel H... . Indianapolis 
Peer, BT. Bc. Fort Wayne 
Fitzgerald, E. H 

Fleming, Jos. T 

Fleshman, S. L Mauckport 


.Shelbyville . 
Connersville - 


Mt. Vernon 


Shideler 

Indianapolis 

Frankenstein, M. L,...Fort Wayne 
Fritsch, Paul A 


Terre Haute 


Crothersville 


Gaesser, Theo., Jr 
Galliker, E. M 
Gante, Henry Anderson 
Gauld, John D Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Geltenbort, F. B 
Gentle, James Indianapolis 
Gerberding, R. E.....Fort Wayne 
German, Chas. H Fort Wayne 
Gerard, Shelby Evansville 
Gibson, Wm. J Howell 
Gibson, L,. C Jamestown 
Houston 
Gifford, John Sheridan 
Gillis, Jas. C Terre Haute 
Glick, H. E LaFayette 
Goecke, A. C Fort Wayne 
Goldman, F. J Elkhart 
Golay, L. W Vevay 
Graham, John A..... Jeffersonville 
Graham, Abner B Mishawaka 
Granneman, Henry... Fort Wayne 
Graydon, J. T. Wabash 
Green, Frank A 
Green, Fred. W.....:.....Elwood 
Green, A. I, 
Green, F. W 


Sheridan 

Indianapolis 

Fort Wayne 

.. Bluffton 

Evansville 

. Indianapolis 

Hadley, Clinton C..... ..Anderson 
Halliday, E. B 


Garrett 

Terre Haute 

Hancock, O. L... ..Campbellsburg 
Handley, W. L Lowell 
Hardy, Robert G... .. Worthington 
Hawkins, David I, Noblesville 
Hayes, Lewis C Indianapolis 
Evansville 


Hayward, Richard H.. Rosedale 


Healy, Geo. C Connersville 
Terre Haute 
Indianapolis 


. Valparaiso 


Anderson 


Anderson | 


Henderson, H.M......... .. salem 
Herr, Simon 


Connersville 

Warren 

. LaFayette 

Sheridan 

Wabash 

Hoffman, G. W. J... .,Terre Haute 
Hoshour, Ed. S ... Indianapolis 
Howard, Edward R.. Summitville 
Howard, Homer E__- Summitville 
Indianapolis 

Goodland 


Indianapolis 

... Washington 
Russiaville 
Roachdale 








Henderson, Charles A_. Anderson 
Henderson, Charles E__ Anderson 
Henderson, H M Salem 
Herr, Simon 


Hess, Joseph W Plymouth 
Hess, Gus Connersville 
Hickerson, W H Warren 
Hilt, David «>< -=~. Lafayette 
Hinshaw, O D Sheridan 
Hinkle, Adam J 
Hipskind, A Wabash 
Hoffman, George W__Logansport 
Hoffman, G W J____Terre Haute 
Hoshour, E § Indianapolis 
Houseworth, B D Elkhart 
Houseworth, A | Elkhart 
Howard, Edward R__Summitville 
Howard, Homer E____Summitville 
Huder, H J .-- Indianapolis 
Humston, Charles N___._Goodland 
Hunt, Oscar H 
Hurty, John N Indianapolis 
Hunnemier, L F Washington 
Iles, Wm E Russiaville 
Inness, R E 
Irwin, George W 
Izor, Albert Indianapolis 
Izor, Benton H Indianapolis 
Jaques, Daniel M__..New Albany 
jJay,M LaFayette 
Goshen 


Clay City 
Jobes, George O Indianapolis 
Johnson, Fred B Rushville 
Johnson, John V____North Vernon 
Johnston, John F____ Indianapolis 
Johnston, Fred F__..Indianapolis 
Jones, W W Greencastle 
Jones, Edward F Fowler 
Jones, George W Fowler 


Katz, Clemens L : 
Keller, Andrew J....Fort Wayne 
Keller, Conrad Indianapolis 
Keller, Frank X_.__..Fort Wayne 
Kelley, Wm H Brazil 
NV . Evansville 
Kennedy, Samuel ___.Shelbyville 
Kern, Walter J Indianapolis 
Kilvary,R D-~ Evansville 
Chicago, IIl 
Terre Haute — 
Kirk, Philander M____New Caz 
Kissling, Fred K Colun 
Kluck, Bernard Vincennes 
Klys, _Michael South Bend 
Kneall, John H Brookston 
Knoefel, Bruno New Albany 
Knoefel, C D New Albany 
Koontz, Charles E Bremen 
Koontz, Frank 
Kramer, L C Michigan City 
Krinbill, Oscar A Hammond 
Kneall, John H Brookston 
Krittenstine, C & Son_Terre Haute 
Evansville 
Lammers, Ed S_.___- Terre Haute 
Indianapolis 
Laughner, B E Whitestown 
Largent, Benj P Muncie 
Lavall, EdJ Evansville 
Layall, Henry Evansville 
Leachman, Wm E Lizton 
Lee, James C Anderson 
Leek, Clay C Terre Haute 
Lehritter, M J Indianapolis 
Lenders, Gustav Indianapolis 
Leonard, Charles H Elkhart 
Lepper, Charles O___. Fort Wayne 
Lewis, Elmer L 
Indianapolis 
Loesch, George H____Fort Wayne 
Lohman, D H LaFayette 
Rensselaer 
Evansville 
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Loomis, Henry L.-.-Union Mills 
Loomis, John C_.---- Jeffersonville 
Galveston 
Madison, Joseph S_---Terre Haute 
MacIntyre, S C_..-------Hebron 
Manth,A W F Fort Wayne 
Manring, Wm Greentown 
Marsh, OS 
Martin, R E 
' Martin, Emil Indianapolis 
Massey, T F New Carlisle 
Mathison, Howard C Chicago 
Matthewson, C C Booneville 
Mayers, CB ..--Cherubusco 
Meck, G E Kokomo 
Megahan, Frank L 
Meissner, F W 
Meinzen, Henry 
Mendenhall, J A 
Mendenhall, J C 
Mergell, George E._.New Albany 
Mertz, Edward L..-.Fort Wayne 
South Bend 


Milliken, M V 
Miller, Fred J 
Miller, A J Indianapolis 
Miller, Charles 5 Vincennes 
Miller, D H Franklin 
Miller, W B 

Milton, R P 

Mitchell, Thomas H__ Washington 
Moellering, Wm Fort Wayne 
Moffett, T J _._Edinburg 


Fort Wayne 


Mooney, W J Indianapolis 
Moore, Azro F._......--- “Tipton 
Moore, Azbury M 

Moore, RG 

Moreland, Fred L__..Medaryville 
Morgan, David M__Crawfordsville 
Moss, Jerome H Terre Haute 
Motsenbocker, Jas N 


Mueller, Charles G_--Indianapolis 
Mueller, Ferd A Indianapolis 
Mueller,JG Indianapolis 
Muench, Carl P Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Princeton 
Myers, John E Indianapolis 
Myrick, LH Fishersburg 
McDermott, Jno P_..New Albany 
McGregor, Geo H Somerville 
McKeehan, W H Fremont 
NeGele, Otto 
Newby, Howard H Sheridan 
Newland, Harrod C._Indianapolis 
Newton, Daniel M 
Neukom. 


Fort Wayne 
Norton, Chas W Indianapolis 
Nussbaum, FJ Fort Wayne 
O’Brien, Charles T___. Alexandria 
Olds, C Forest 
Oppelt, Otto New Albany 
Otis, Amos Ray Kendallville 
Otto, Theo E-_-: Columbus 
Overman, Charles A_-_.Rockville 
Owens, Lot W Booneville 
Painter, Albert B__.. Alexandria 
Park, Frank C Scottsburg 
Parkins, W L.-.-..... -...Milton 
Patterson, Wm M____South Bend 
Pattison, W D. Winamac 
Peacock, Miles 
Pattison, W D 
Pellens, Theo V 
Perry, Joseph R 
Peters, Charles N 
Pfaffiin, H A 
Pierce, John S 
Pilkenton, A C 
Pitcher, P M Trafalgar 
Pomeroy, H C-.-. --Indianapolis 
Potter, Thomas C._._-Indianapolis 
Prentiss, John B._..Terre Haute 


Indianapolis 
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Rarick, Ara 
Rastetter, C F 

Indianapolis 
Rank & Long Noblesville 
Reed, Samuel W Elkhart 
Reeve, RR 
Renahan, Osee A 
Rennoe, W O P 


Reynolds, Charles------ Plymouth 
Reynolds, Charles E__Terre Haute 
Roachdale 


Riggs, Frank 
Rigrish, David W __.-Connersville 
Robbins, Arthur .---Grass Creek 
Robinson, Miss M E.-New Albany 
Robinson, E C-------- Alexandria 
Robinson, L H Connersville 
Rodman, James W Fowler 
Roe, J Newton Valparaiso 
Richmond 
Ross, Ellison H.__..Oak Park, Ill 
Rucker, T H Arlington 
Rochester 
Runcie, Charles B....Fort Branch 
Rush, Lewis Evansville 
Rule, George W Goshen 
Rushton, Charles D 


Scheddell, A__...Crown Point 
Scheller, Carl-- Evansville 
Schlaepfer, A J Evansville 
Schlaepfer, H J Evansville 
Schiffer, Edward 
Schmidt, Louis 
Schnaible, E M 


Schopp, Otto Indianapolis 
Schreiber, Aug Tell City 
Schultz, F W Brazil 
Schultz, Lewis Brazil 
Schultz, John J 

Schultz, W H 

Schulmeyer, L H___-Indianapolis 
Schwartz, Maurice __Indianapolis 
Schwegler, P LaFayette 
Scott, Wm 

Scott, W W 

Scott, J M 

Scudder, J F 

Searle, Gid D Chicago, Ill 
Selman, Thomas Greenfield 


Shackelford, W H_.__-Indianapolis | 


Shaney, Charles A_.New Albany 
Sharp, Joseph G 
Shattuck, Frank E___.Terre Haute 
Shinkle, F L Muncie 
Shore, Perry M 

Siddons Bros 

Silverburg, V E 

Skinner, David I 

Skinner, Charles V ___-Salamonie 
Slater, Willis O Terre Haute 
Sloan, George B Indianapolis 
Sloan, George W __.- Indianapolis 
Smart, James H LaFayette 
Small, L J Carmel 
Smethurst, F M Warren 
Sprowl, Joseph G Warren 
Stanislaus, J V S----South Bend 
Starrett, Wm L Fairmount 
Stacy, John L 

Stahlhuth, Ernest 

Stegler, Jacob E 

Stengel, Christian 

Stephenson, Geo K__Indianapolis 
Stevens, Edw M Vevay 
Steward, E E 

Stewart, C R 

Stewart, Marion 

Stewart, Joseph H 


Coatesville | 


, 
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treetops 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Garrett 
Garrett 

- ---. Vernon 


Indianapolis 
Lafayette 
Grand View 


Evansville 


Thompson, C E__Sulphur Springs 

Thornburg, Thos R-__Indianapolis 

Thrapp, Elmer E 

Tibbits, Fred A....Sturgis, Mich, 
Indianapolis 


Tompkins, Ed W..-_ Indianapolis 

Townsend, Wm Remington 

Traub, George F’_ ... Indianapolis 

Truitt, SR Noblesville 
Indianapolis 

Tyler, John L Wadena 

VanArsdale, Miles S- Indianapolis 

Vanderhoof, E R____ South Bend 

Van Winkle, T P__Hartford City 

Vawter, Wm H 

Vickers, Perry 

Von Tesmer, Otto 

Waid, James M 

Walker, Giles DP eaten Clinton 

Walker, RC Norwood, Ohio 

Wallace, i: Veedersburg 

Walters, J S 


New Carlisle 
---Crothersville 


-- Broad Ripple 
Watjen, Herman J---- Vincennes 
Watkins, S W.......... Lafayette 
Wakefield, John E ____ Sharpsville 
Weber, George M -___ Indianapolis 
Weber, Wm H 
Weiland, H E 
Weiha, Emil 


Weiser, Mrs Mary A....Bourbon 
Weiser, Wm A 

Welles, Chas C____Michigan City 
Westervelt, F E Indianapolis 
Whiteman, George W.___Albany 
Wiles, Wocd 

Wilhite, Edw L____Crawfordsville 


d D__Vincennes 
Wojohn, Herman G___.Wanatah 
Wolcott, F E Indianapolis 
Dana 
South Bend 
Woodward, Harry .__. Chesterton 
Woodworth, Chas B__Fort Wayne 
Woyjohn, RA Chesterton 
-- Georgetown 
Evansville 
-- Anderson 

Zerse, OG | 
Ziegelbauer, John A__New Albany 
Zimmer, Harry E____ Indianapolis 
Zimmerman, H Terre Haute 
-- Indianapolis 


HONORARY MEMBERS, 


Allen, Mrs Libbie____Indianapolis 


Andrews, A M Connersville 
Indianapolis 


Chicago, II 


St Louis, Mo 
Hallberg,C § Chicago, III 
Lloyd, J U_ Cincinnati, O 
Meyer, R J F Fort Wayne 
Oldberg, Oscar Chicago, IIl 
Parvin, Theo____ Lake Charles, La 
oitwen, 7 Ooo Indianapolis 
Stocking, A C St Louis, Mo 
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| Elias J. Baldwin Was 
Not “Anybody’s Hostler”’ 


New Carlisle Historian Gives Account of the 
Horseman's Family, Olive Town- 
ship Pioneers. 


BY FRANCIS D. WARNER. 

The daughter of one of Olive town- 
ship’s early pioneers sent me a sec- 
tion of the Washington, D. C., Herald 
containing.an article in reference to 
Elias J. Baldwin's early life in Cali- 
fornia. As a friend of the Baldwin 
family I feel as if I should correct 
the misstatements in the article. 
| In an interview with the famous 
author and producer of theatrical 
plays David Belasco is made to say 
that he knew “Lucky” Baldwin as 2 
hostler=- in 1849. To my_ personal 
knowledge he did not go to California 
until the spring of 1852. This should 
clear up mistake No. 1. The second 
error is that he was a hostler in any- 
body’s stable. He was not that type 
of a man. He was always well 
dressed, polite, sociable and a good 
conversationalist. The branch of the 


‘six children. 


family he belonged to came, I think, 
from Kentucky and moved from there 
to southern Indiana and from there 
to a farm on Terre Coupee prairie, 
two miles east of New Carlisle. 
William and Nancy Baldwin had 
two sons, Washington and Elias, and 
one daughter, Evaline. Washington 
went to California in 1849. It is said 
that he died with his boots on as a 
result of a dispute over the stakes of 
a2 card game. Elias was married to 
Miss Unruh, who lived a short dis- 
tance north of New Carlisle. There 
was born to this union one daughter, 
who was married to “Bud” Doble, a 
notéd race track man of that day, 
who died only last month. Evaline 
Baldwin, the daughter of William and 
Nancy Baldwin, was married to 
Thomas Faucett. They had five or 
They are all dead ex- 


cept Mrs. Long, of LaPorte, and Mrs. 
Lizzie Rush and William and Charles 
Faucett, living near Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Married Several Times. 


Elias Baldwin was divorced from 
his first wife and was married sev- 
eral times. I knew two of his wives. 
Since his death some have claimed 
to have been his wife and to have 
had children heirs to his_ estate. 
Baldwin’s vast estate was not made 
by work he did himself in the mines 
but by obtaining control of.the Ne- 
vada gold and silver mines and by 
judicious investments in San Fran- 
cisco and southern California. 

Baldwin had some very serious 
faults but intemperance or profanity 
was not one of these. His oppor- 
tunity for acquiring an education was 
limited to the schools of Olive town- 
ship, which in that early day were 
equipped with few books and fre- 
quently incompetent teachers. He 
acquired a fairly good education in 
after years. He was exacting, just 
and liberal in all his business deals. 

One of his first business ventures 
after he went to California was to 
zo to Japan and engage an entertain- 
ing combination of Japanese athletes, 
coming back by way of New York 
and showing in all the larger cities 
back to California. Japanese people 
were a novelty then and drew large 
audiences. The venture was sald to 








have been very profitable. I never 
knew of him being called “Lucky” 
Baldwin until I read an article in 
The South Bend Tribune or St. Jos- 
eph Valley Register telling of the rich 
gold and silver mines of Nevada 
while the article spoke of ‘Lucky” 
Baldwin. I have always thought the 
“Lucky” came from a4 different 
source. 


Accounts for “Lucky.” 


There was another William Bald- 
win, an auctioneer, who lived on 
Harris prairie and who bought stocks 
of dry goods, visiting the smaller 
towns from time to time and selling 
at auction. To keep the crowd in- 
terested he would tell some amusing 
story and at the end would always 
say, “Lucky Bill never worked and 
never will.’ I have thought this 
might account for the prefix to Elias 
Baldwin’s name. 

One of the reasons I have for cor- 
recting the misstatements in the 
Washington Herald is that they are 
not true and another reason is that 
the statements contradict what I have 
said in my pioneer history of Olive 
township. Still another reason is 
that the Baldwin family were pioneer 
residents of Olive township and so 
long as I live and can manipulate a 
typewriter I will not fail to contra- 
dict any misstatements that reflect 
on the name of any Olive township 
pioneer historically. 
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“T have a never to be forgotten re- 
membrance of my first railway ride 
in the winter of 1852 from South Bend 
to ,within a short distance of New 
Carlisle,” said Francis D. Warner, 
prominent pioneer of St. Joseph coun- 
ty and New Carlisle citizen. “I had 
gone to South Bend in a sleigh with 
my father and a neighbor who was 
going to the old mill at the north- 
west corner of what is now LaSalle 
avenue and Michigan street. The 
weather becoming much colder and 
my father having had an invitation 
to ride on the construction train ‘by 
William Penick, who was superin- 
tendent of the tclegraph line that the 
company was installing, father ac- 
cepted. The construction train was 
to leave South Bend at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. We started up Lafay- 
ette street to South street to the 
old freight house. There was no time 
table, no passenger cars and only one 
engine and that was the property of 
the construction company. 

“The railroad was the Michigan 
Southern & Northern Indiana Rai]- 
road company. Its line started in 


Monroe, Mich., and was granted al. 


charter to run to Michigan City, Ind. 
Its destination was later changed to 
Chicago. In order to hold its fran- 
chise until the Indiana legislature 
met it built a temporary line from 
Ainsworth on, the west line of Indi- 
ana to Michigan City. It only .ran an 
occasional train over this road. This 
-|is some of the early history of what 
is now the most important Unk be- 


tween New York and Chicago and: 


known as New York Central rail- 
way.” 


a ee ey eel 


LISTEN, KAISER BILL, 
A MESSAGE FOR You 
While I was lying upon my bed 
A serious thought passed through my 
head, 
And this it was: 
While America was living in perfect 
peace 
And everything was running slick as 
grease, 
Tho war was raging in foreign land, 
We did not care to raise a hand, 
Until Kaiser Bill our ships did sink, 
Which made America stop and think. 
He thought perhaps Uncle Sam was 
sound asleep 
While he sank our ships on the briny 
deep. 
And we heard the huns were in Bel- 
gium lands 
Burning towns, cutting off women 
and children’s hands, 
And thrusting their bayonets in the 
children’s sides, 
And rejoicing while the helpless in- 
fants died. 
Then Kaiser Bill drew a line on the 
Ships’ highway 
And said within this zone America’s 
ships must stay. 
Then Uncle Sam, now riled, and his 
hair did rise, 
He said, Kaiser Bill, you are in for a 
big surprise. 
He issued a call from shore to shore 
For volunteers until the war was 
o’er. 
To America, our boys he knew were 
true, 
And they would give their lives to 
the red, white and blue. 


And when they had landed on old 


England’s shore, 

All dressed in brown, two million or 
more, , 

They cleared everything along the 
way, | 

And said, old sauer kraut, we have 

' come to stay. 

We will stand by our President, and 
fight straight through 

Till every mother’s son is called to 
the red, white and blue. 

So old Billy, we advise while there is 
time left to you 

To throw down your gun, for your 
rule is nearly through, 

And step off your thrones 

With your old dry bones, 

They now have no use for you. 

So take our advice, at any old price, 

For if you deny, they will come from 
the sky 

And thoroughly paralyze you. 

So throw up your hands, you dirty 
huns, and do it right away, 

For the boys are coming with mighty 


Suns—they belong to the 
U.S. A. 

Believe me they are coming—they 
are on the road today, 

And the boys that come—they never 
run, you had better begin to 
pray. 

You may give us gas until we choke, 

But we’ll get you, Billy, watch our 
smoke. 

And we do not fear that German yell, 

We’ll send you all to your home in 
a i 

So, Kaiser Bill, now make your will 
and do it right away, 

Throw up your hands, yield to the al- 
lies demand before your judg- 
ment day. 

You are very foolish, a foolish old 
hun, 

When you said the American boys 
couldn’t handle a gun. 

When one of them takes Sight at a 
fserman’s head 

You may say good night, for he is 
found there dead. 

They move right on, and pass him by, 

Their hair up Straight, and blood in 
their eye. 

Their record is—they never will 
yield | 

As long as a hun is left on the battle 
field. 

Kaiser Bill, we are coming to get 
you, 

We are boys from o’er the pond, 

We are now going to show you 

Which side your God is on; 

We are going to convince you— 

It will not take us long— 

That you cannot whip and control the 
world, 

You crazy-headed hun. 

We are coming o’er the water, 

We are coming on the land, 

We are coming from the Sky above, 

On Berlin we will land. 

We will stand by our country and 
fight right on 

"Till every mother’s son is gone, 

Then God can create man and start a 
nation new 

Under the flag, Red, White and Blue. 

The war will soon be o’er, with your 
hide upon the fence 

Then two-thirds of your own people 
will rejoice, laugh and dance. 

They are calling for a government 
like the United States, 

Then they can slide upon their cellar 
doors, and swing on the gates, 

And they are strong for America’s 
plan, to elect a man to rule 

Instead of taking nature’s chance of 
of producing them a fool. 

—W. H. Stites, Author, 
New Carlisle, Ind. 
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Torre’ Reanen lease he.2 | : Terre Coupee Lodge No 204, 
ii | geting or 0. 204, F. & A. M. 


N isie, Indiana. 
New Carlisle, Indiana. ew Carlisie, Indiana 


This is to certify that | ify that 
Brother | é Brother—Z Ao 


. , , | is a member of this Lodge, and declared to be in 
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| Petition for Demit 3 





TO THE WORSHIPFUL MASTER, WARDENS 
AND BRETHREN OF 3 


oF 
| —<<c¢é Z J Lodge, Noe oF 


F.. G@ A. M. 


The undersigned most respectfully petitions 
this Lodge for a Demit. 


Fréncis.D.Wwerrer 


Sioned _ 424 reees. AB. Warnes ; 


Jenurry 27 th. 49°98, 


19x57 |] 
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 \Salem Indian School 
Oldest and Largest — * 
In the United States). || ttm: ssc mort: incororation as » sty snd sone a 


gested Marietta because Sou 


* the St. Joseph river? 
) The Washington hotel was a cen 


The Salem Indian school, locat- 
ed at Chemawa, is the oldest and 
the largest Indian school in the 
United States at the present time, 
it was stated this noon by J. H. 
McGregor, head of the school here 
since April 1. 


“Carlisle Indian school was the 
oldest in the country,” said Mr. 
‘McGregor, “but that school has 
been closed down, and now the 
school here is the oldest.” The 
Haskell Indian school has nearly 
as large an enrollment as the 
school at Chemawa, although it is 
not growing so rapidly, he asserted. 

The high school at Chemawa has 
been made into a regular four-year 
institution, and will graduate its 
first class next spring, he said, ad- 
ding that present indications point 
to the likelihood of a graduating 


class numbering about 30 or 35 
students. 


Commenting on the character of 
the Indian himself, the speaker de- 
clared that the red race has been 
little understood, that politics has 
often entered into the administra- 
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G. Imel, principal of the Oliver strwor, 
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ARTICLE BY F. D. WARNE 


‘Wew Carlisle Resident Writes for the 
Western Druggist. 


Francis D. Warner, of New Car- 
lisle, this county, has written an in- 
teresting article which is to appear 


in the October issue of the Western 
Druggist published in Chicago. Mr. 
Warner, much of whose life was de- 
voted to the drug business in New 
Carlisle and who has retired from ac- 
tive business life, will tell in~ this 
article of a meeting of druggists held 
in St. Louis, Mo., in October, 1898, to 
fron out troubles in the drug trade. 
The meeting was in session almost 
a week. The article will contain in- 
teresting. information, particularly to 
druggists, some of whom in this part 
of the country will probably remem- 
ber this memorable meeting and the 
work it did. 
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tion of Indian affairs, but that con- 
ditions are no nearly so bad as 
sometimes represented. The book 
of fiction by Zane Gray, called “The 
Vanishing -American’” and_ the 
moving picture film based upon 
the book give a false picture of the 
administration of government res- 
ervations and schools, he stated. 

“You couldn’t kick an Indian off 
the front steps, as shown in that 
picture, without starting a fight 
right there,’ McGregor declared. 
“You couldn’t confiscate his horses 
in any such high handed manner 
as the picture shows either.” 

The Indian is not a savage, in 
the opinion of Mr..McGregor. His 
clvilization was somewhat cruder 
than that of the white man, but 
he had “the original North Amer- 
iean civilization.’ 

“Indians differ widely. The 
plains Indians in South Dakota, 
from where I come, call these In- 
dians here fish eaters, and consid- 
er themsclves better than these In- 
dians. I haven’t been here long 
enough to find out whether there 
is any justification in the claini."’ 
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Mr. F. D. Warner, 
New Carlisle, ind. 
My Dear Mr. Warner: 


| Answering your letter of Nov. 26 in regard to 
Rev. Ira J. Chase, if you will lock on page 297 of the first 
volume of the late Juage Howard's History of St. Joseph County, 
you will find that Rev. 1T4 J. Chase, stationed in Mishawaka, 
organi zed the Christian church in New Carlisle in 1868; that 
he was assisted in the organization by Rev. W.°M. Roe, of 
Rolling Prairie, on Warch, 29, 1868 4 society was organized 
in the chapel of. the New Carlisle Collegian institute and 
that a church building was dedicated March 15, 1870, Mr. Chase 
delivering the sermon. 


ee 


Then if you Will turn to page 335 you will 
find a reference to the organization of the Christian church 
‘n Mishawaka about 1843 and the name of Mr. Chase as among 
the early ministers. Later in the paragraph you will fina 
this statement: 


tEider Ira Jd. Chese, who became pastor in 
14867 and remained for two years, Was afterwards governor of 
the state of Indiana succeeding to thet high office on the 
death of Gov. Alvin P. Hovey, Nov. 25; 1891". 


| Gov. Chase served from Nov. 23, 1891,t0 
Jan. 9, 1693. He was succeeded by Claude Matthews, democrat, 
who served from-Jan. 9, 1893, to Jan. 11, 1897. You will see, 
therefore, that Mr. Chase, who had been elected lieutenant 
governor became governcr through the death of Mr. Hovey- Mr. 
Chase was never electea governor of Indiané. | 


Very Sincerely Yours, 
FAM-R. 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





522 South St. Joseph 
South Bend, Indians, 
January 23, 1925. 


Mr. Francis D. Warner, 
New Carlisle, Indianz. 


Dear Mr. Warner: 


I want to express to you the pleasure I am 
deriving from reading your articles now run im the Tribune, 
setting forth the history of Olive Township. They are 
very well written and are very interesting and will be of 
great value to future generations in tracing the course 
of this county's history. Furthermore, thay will stimu- 
late interest in locating historic spots or land marks 
and I hope in suitably marking them. 

If the matter has not already been considered 
by you, % would like to suggest that you devote one article, 
before you finish the series, to snecifically locating ex- 
isting buildings or other land marks in order that your 
readers may drive to them and understand their sienificance. 


I wish that writers for other parts of the 
county could be found who could do as well for their | 
section as you are doing for yours. 








ELMER CROCKETT, PRESIDENT 


F. A. MILLER, Vice -PRESIDENT C.E.CROCKETT, SeEcyY ano. TRE. 
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My Dear Mr. Warner: 


Answering your letter of Nov. 13 I am sure 
it will be gratifying to you to know that I have teéken your 
menuscript home in the hope of finding an opportunity there to 


go through it and get it in shape for the printer. As soon as 


I can do this we wiil make announcement of its prospective 


appearance in the hope that it will create a great deal of interest. 


It is very thoughtful of you to suggest that 


we send an advertising solicitor to New Carlisle but my impression 
is that it would be utterly impossible for him to obtain much, if 

business. We cannot use your article on a basis of making 
money out of it but simply as a feature in THE TRIBUNE. It will 
give Olive township a nen deal of advertising which I hope will 
be beneficial. While it would probably be of value to the business 
men in your plece to advertise on the days of publication yet my 
judgment is that they would be unwilling to pay our regular rates 
and we could not accept the advertising if they aid for we do not 
allow our rates cut. I certainly appreciate your very deep 


interest. 


Very Sincerely Yours, 


a 
© 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU oF circuLations Pditor TRIBUNE. 
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Another good idea that has been successfully used 
by a number of druggists is the announcing of a 
three or four day sale as soon as the holiday ship- 
ment of toiletware is received. During this sale, 
feature the fact that every set can be reserved until 
a few days before Christmas upon payment of a small 
deposit. This appeals to all shoppers who are at- 
tracted by the sets but have not the ready cash avail- 
able to purchase them immediately. 

Another practical plan is the offering of mono- 
graming without charge. You can undoubtedly make 
arrangements with some monogramer to do this work 
for you at a nominal price, and the addition of the 
monograming so personalizes the set as to make it a 
very attractive inducement. 

If you will use as many of these methods as you 
can, we feel certain that you will be rewarded by a 
most excellent holiday business on your toiletware 
line. Properly displayed and properly pushed, there 
is no reason it should not ‘be one of your profit pro- 
ducers at this season. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE N. A. R. D. 
By Francis D. Warner, New Carlisle, Ind. 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot? On looking 
over a late number of the Western Druggist and 
finding the names of some of my old friends, brought 
to my mind some part of the early history of N. A. 
R. D. with which some of the younger members 
might not be acquainted. Let me review with your 
permission some of these events. 


The organization owes its birth to the fact that 
the retail druggist claimed that he was not getting 
a square deal from the wholesaler and, on the other 
hand, the jobber claimed that it was the fault of the 
proprietary people. The principal disagreement was 
over the wholesale price of “I‘wo, Four and Eight” 
patents, and also requiring the retailer to pay for 
revenue stamps. All these differences were being 
discussed in the drug journals throughout the coun- 
try, The ‘Western Druggist, one of these publications, 
favored the retailers’ side of the question. 


Leonard Tillotson, one of the editors of the West- 
ern Druggist, sent out invitations to the local drug 
associations and to the more prominent druggists 
where htere was no local organization, suggesting 
that a meeting be held, to discuss these problems. 
The result was a meeting of the retail druggists at 
St. Louis, October 20, 1898. Arrangements were 
made for a special car on a train on the Chicago & 
Alton railroad. The druggists of northern I[llinots, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana, were 
to meet at the Great Northern hotel, in Chicago, on 
the morning of October 19 to go in a body to the 
train. I recall the fact that it was a cold, rainy 
morning, and to add to the gloom we had only a very 
few people, and it looked as though the proposed 
meeting would result in a failure, but on our arrival! 


at the train we found some had already boarded it, 
and some came later. 

We were most all strangers to one another, but, 
being druggists, we flattered ourselves that this was 
sufficient evidence of our respectability. Having had 
some correspondence with Mr. Tillotson, I found a 
seat with him on the train. The conversation nat- 
urally drifted to the question of, why were we going 
to St. Louis? and to what kind of an organization we 
would have and who would be named as temporary 
and permanent officers. Shortly after leaving Chi- 
cago Mr. Tillotson produced a draft of a Constitu- 
tion he wished to have considered. 
ward adopted almost word for word. 

We were met at the train at St. Louis by a recep- 
tion committee. Hotel accommodations were lim- 
ited on account of Wholesalers and Proprietary 
Association meetings being held at the same date. 
Professor Whelpley took charge of Fred Meissner 
and myself and assigned us to the Laclede Hotel. 
We were later joined by the balance of the Indiana 
delegation, consisting of Fred Burton, president 
Indiana Pharmaceutical Association; A. Timberlake, 
secretary of the state association; Harry Glick, rep- 
resenting the LaFayette association, and Bee Wood- 
son, one of the LaPorte County delegates. Mr. 
Meissner was the other LaPorte County delegate, 
and I represented the St. Joseph County association. 

On the morning of October 20, 1898, we met and 
formed a temporary organization. Thomas Wooten, 
of Chicago, called the meeting to order, and on mo- 
tion was made temporary presiding officer. A com- 
mittee was selected to report on the credentials of 
the delegates, after which the meeting was declared 
open for election of permanent officers. 

Thomas Wooten was placed in nomination for 
president, but declined the honor. Henry Hynson, of 
Baltimore, was unanimously elected president; 
Thomas Wooten was elected secretary, and Charles 
S. Mann, treasurer. After the officers had accepted 
the offices, the meeting was declared organized and 
open for business. Thus was born the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, as an expression of 
that God-given principle, “Live and Let Live.” 


It was after- 


I regret to record that the first act of the conven- 
tion was a blunder; somebody moved that the repre- 
sentatives of the press be excluded from the meet- 
ing, the motion was seconded, but before any action 
or vote could be taken the reporters for the local 
papers and the drug journals filed out of the room. 
It did not take long to discover that a blunder had 
been made, and I, being seated near the door, was 
requested to go out and see if this mistake could be 
cleared up. With some little difficulty we got it 
straightened out, and they returned to the hall and 
were greeted with cheers, and they gave us a cor- 
rect and full reports at all our meetings. 

The larger part of the delegates were younger men 
and had never discussed any subject publicly and 
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were unaccustomed to organization work, but after 
the convention got in full action these defects were 
discernible; many of the delegates who had never 
had any convention experience “found themselves” 
and were among the strongest men in the conven- 
tion. I have no record of the number of delegates, 
but my recollection is that there were nearly three 
hundred. 

The first day was mostly taken up ‘in discussing 
our line of action in relation to our difficulties with 
the wholesalers and Proprietary people, who were 
holding their meetings in two nearby halls. They 
being old, well-organized associations, we deemed 
that overtures of peace should come from one or both 
of these bodies, | 

The second day we were invited to meet the whole. 
Salers. We accepted the invitation and made our 
grievances known, this being done in a dignified way 
but in no unmistakable manner by Mr, Holliday, the 
spokesman we had selected. He made a fine state- 
ment of our demands, in diplomatic and eloquent 
language. On our way back to our hall (we had 
left their hall in order to give them time to consider 


our statements and reports), I congratulated our 


friend on his talk and the strength of his argument. 
He told me that it was his first attempt at public 
speaking; there were many like experiences brought 
out in the Proceedings of the meeting. 

The question of annual dues was one of the propo- 


sitions that brought a great deal of discussion. It 
was proposed by some of the eastern members to 
Dlace it at twenty-five cents annually, but fifty cents 
annually was finally agreed on. Subsequent events 
showed this to be a mistake. It was not only a mis- 
take but blunder number two, and can only be ex- 
cused on the grounds of Jack of knowledge of asso- 
ciation expenses. Lack of funds was the greatest 
drawback the association had to contend with during 
the first few years of its existence, and only for cur 
old standby, Harry Kramer, who came to our aid and 
kept the association ship from sinking, after 2 few 
years of depending on the Proprietary people to help 
make up the deficiencies at our annual meetings, 
members woke up to the fact that the dues annually 
should be placed at a figure that would make ihe 
association self supporting, 


I was state delegate at Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee and Niagara Falls, 
and had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
many of the old standbys, and many of them remain 
my personal friends. On looking back, I think of 
the Atlanta and Chicago meetings as the largest and 
most important we ever had from a social and busi- 
ness standpoint. The first Woman's Auxiliary met 
here for the first time, and held a joint session with 
us, and Mrs. Wallace delivered her first address. It 
showed much study and was full of eloquence. The 
barbecue served in the park to more than two thou- 
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The Western Druggist 


sand people was a grand affair and was of particular 
interest to the northern members particularly, for it 
was their first experience with a Brunswick stew and | 
as to how a barbecue was conducted. Mr, Elkins! 
was elected president at this meeting. ed 

The Chicago meeting was another memorable. 
meeting; had a large attendance of delegates _as did 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. At the meeting Mr. H. L. 
Kramer chartered the large steamer “City of South 
Haven,” and served lunches on the boat. The Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk people chartered a theater exclu- 
sively for the ladies, and distributed fine candies and 
bouquets. On the same evening the Chicago Retail 
Druggists’ Association gave a banquet and vaude- 
ville to over two thousand visiting druggists. 

In most all the other cities where we met, splendid 
entertainment was provided, but not on as lavish a 
scale. At that first St. Louis meeting, there was iio 
banquets or brass bands. The delegates had no time 
to devote to entertainment. They had come together 
at their own expense of time and money for a defi- 
nite purpose. Their objec. was to better conditions 
in- the retail drug trade. There were many plans 
Proposed with this purpose in view, and there was 
much discussion. The discussion brought out some 
of the stronger and more aggressive members, among 
whom were Simon Jones, of Louisville; Dr. Ander- 
son, of Brooklyn; Freid Meissner, of Indiana; Hem- 
ingway, of Janesville, Wis.; Wilhelm Bodemann, of 
Chicago; Prof. Hynson, of Baltimore, and many 
whose names I am unable to recall. These discus- 
sions were not confined to our own convention, but 
were also held with the delegates from the propri- 
etary people and the wholesale druggists’ association. 
There were many able men in both organizations, 

This article is much longer than I expected to malze 
it when [I commenced, and I have omitted some 
things that I would like to have. related; however, 
there is one more thing I want to say, and that is 
that I believe that there can not be found any class 
of business men more intelligent, enterprising and 
conscientious than the average retail druggist of 
today, and that the N. A. R. D. has made him not 
only a better business man, but a broader minded 
man. 


DEATH OF GEORGE MERCK. 


George Merck, founder of Merck & Co., and its 
president until recently, died at his home in Llew- 
ellyn Park, West Orange, N. J., on October 21. Mr. 
Merck had been in failing health for some time, but 
his death nevertheless to his business associates and 
his hosts of other friends. To those associated with 
him, Mr. Merck was a true and loyal friend and wise. 
cousellor, a man with the finest sense of honor and 
fine ideals, whose memory will be cherished by ali 
who knew him. George W. Merck, Surviving son, is 
now president. 
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Jasper E. Lewis conducted the Sunday school in the old deserted 
church at the corner of Colfax avenue and Lafayette boulevard? 


The local wags would take the locally noted Negro, Jesse 


Thompson, to minstrel shows in Good’s opera house just to see him 


stop the performance with his explosive laughter? G. B. B: 
Mrs. Needham lived in a one story house about 40 feet from the 
streets? F. D. W. 


northwest corner of Washington and Michigan 

Huey castle on the east side of Vistula avenue, now Lincoln 
Way, just south of what is now called the Grand Trunk Western 
railroad was one of the tow 

Henry G. Christman was @ carpenter an 
spire of one of South Bend’s churches? 

W. G. Elliott lived in a frame house painted white just south of 


the present Shively home on' North Main street? 

Jack Curly Sullivan drove @ mule hitched to a North Michigan 
street car and that a whip had no effect on him, The only thing’ 
that would make him trot was a feather duster brushed against his 


tail. 
The Register and The Tribune employes played a game of base- 


ball at Island park and Al Fasset misjudged a-fly which struck him 


in the stomach and Otto Seltzer caught the ball. 
H. Cc. L.,, Racine, Wis. 


n’s landmarks? 
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The Tribune will welcome short paragraphs dealing with early happenings 
in South Bend, Mishawaka and this section. If dates are used be certain 
they are correct. Sign name to contribution that The Tribune may know it 
{9 bona fide. Names of contributors will be withheld if desired. Address “De 
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ELLEN C. WITTER 


LAND ATTORNEY 


1812 Stour STREET 
OPPOSITE NEW POST OFFICE 


PHONE MaIN 3326 
Mr Francis D,. Warner, ‘DENVER, COLORADO 
213 Michigan Stree p 
New Carlisle, indiana. 
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Dear Mr Warner: 
L want tot or your thoughtfulness 
tne picture of my Unele Schuyler which I have 
the article you sent me som 
Colfax Monument. 


hank you f in sen 
Just recéived 
ne months ago about 
I appreciate your tro 
So know that if you 


cid. not keep me 
kn ow nothing about them and 


tne bill for the 
uble very much and i 
Posted about these 


things would 
fi am deeply interested in ALi you people 
back there do, 


Hoping this finds you in good health and 
I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


Orne 
Wh) 
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225 West Adams, 
Los Angeles, California, 
November 27, 1926. 


Francis D. Warner, 
218 Michigan St., 
New Carlisle, Indiana. 
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My dear friend: 


It was a positive thrill to get a letter from you and to 
realize that you still have me in mind and remember some of our first 
experiences togethere Curiously, it was only a few days before 
receipt of your letter that I was talking about you and your high 
standard of manhood and honor toward the publice Again, let me 
repeat that I am pleased, indeed, to hear from yOUe 


I am somewhat surprised at your age for in my mind's eye 
I still see you as the same substantial citizen of that period. I 
remember the meeting of the TeP.HeAe and the N.ARDe quite well and 
they are pleasant memories for I took a deep interest in them. In 
all those memories I have one pang of remorse that hurts me always, 


ani that is that my last act was to vote against blessed old Tim, 
not that I thought less of him, but because Sturmer was an active 
candidate and I necessarily had to vote for him. I could cry today 
over that if I knew how. 


You have my sympathy over the death of your wife. To me 
that is the hardest blow a man could havee You used to speak of 
your wife with such a veneration which commanded my respect. dM 
old girl is still with me and has always pulled her half of the load 
and a part of mine. I suppose you are so attached to Carlisle that. 
you have no desire to leave. Personally I did nov know there was 
530 much enjoyment and happiness as we have had since we came to 
California. 


The work is as hard here as elsewhere, but the natural 
conditions mix lits of pleasure with ite Now concerning myself, 1 
left Lafayette fifteen years ago, following the death of my worshipped 





mother, or rather my mother-in~Law, Her death was probably the 
nardest blow I have ever nade We reached Los Angeles strangers to 
everybodys — I did not expect to g0 into the drug business again, 

but just naturally drifted suto it; bought one small store and 

sold in less than one year at a nice profit; opened a new store in 

a new location, watched it. grow by leaps and pounds, day by day , steadily 
built up a fine business, each year being greater than the last, until 

I sold the store at the right time at the right peak of conditionse 


The drug business now in this town has developed into one 
horrible nightmare, the chain stores gradually smothering out every~ 
thing. I managed to acquire & piece of property early in our exper= 
tence here, which has developed into considerable value. After 
selling the store, I built an apartment house which we are now conduct= 
inge In addition to our income from the apartment house, I am still 
connected with the drug business in the capacity kmown as a “relief 
clerk.” It earns me 450 per week and carries no such responsibility 
as proprietorship. The moment I step outside the door, 14 in tor 
cotten. At the present time, I spend the afternoon at Fourth and Hill 
Streets, and the evening at Eleventh and Main, with one full day of each 
week off. In this state, the law limits the drug clerk's time to 
nine hours 2 day for a week of six days ami pays welle This is a big 
city and I love ite Mt. Wilson and the range of mountains cam be 
seen from iny upper window; the big Pacific is about ten miles from where 
I live, reached by way of broad, paved boulevards. ‘The weather is warm 
sn winter ani cool in summer ~ the thermometer has been known to get 
down to freezing in some spots, but with the exception of 4 few days 
in the year, one can plunge into the ocean in midwintere My daughter 
and I did this one time in Jamary while the daily papers carried to 
us reports of zero weather in the middle states. , 


Our drug stores never have the doors closed and have no 
means of heat whatevere In the summr, it 1s hot in the sun, but one 
sleeps at night under cover which means that you get up next morning 
refreshede I am really sorry you. cannot spend the remainder of your 
years in Colifornia. I have tried to keep track of the old wheel-horses 
as much as possible and have really done pretty well in an indirect way 
put have never been able to learn what became of Fred Burton, and would 
like to knoWe Blessed old Fred Meissner; I hear of him occasionally 
and have t reatened to write to him from time to time, but after all, 
when one is active and busy, end attention called from one thing to 
another in quick succession, it is difficult to do what you are not 
driven to d0. 


a cemieialel 


I have an interesting family, all doing well, and telling. 
the old man what's what e 


Please give my regards to any of the boys and if you see 
Fred, tell him ! still have the most profound respect for him, and that 
I would fight for him quicker than I would for myself. 


In conclusion, let me thenk you again for remembering me and 
writing to mee Hope you will take good care of yourself. 


Truly yours, 


iene Lhvere 
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BEREAN LITERARY SOCIETY 


OF THE 


NEW CARLISLE LITERARY INSTITUTE, 


NEW CARLISLE, IND. 
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On Friday Evening, April 25th, 1862, 


At half past Seven o’clock. 


——~-<—- 


Hlusic by the New Carlisle Brass Band. 


pas? N. B.—Nert Term of School begins May 5th. 


———-—{)-—————- = 


CHRISTIAN AND JEW 


Let the Christians cease saying that the Jews killed 
their Lord, which they did not; for Jesus was put to 
death by Roman soldiers at the command of a Roman 
governor, after trial in a Roman court. Let Christians 

| cease blaming the Jews of this generation for whatever 
our ancestois may have done at the trial and the death 
| 





of Jesus. Let the Jews remember that Jesus was one 
of them, born and reared amid Jewish surroundings. 
and stands among the noblest figures in all history. 

Let us remember that Christians as well as Jews 
accept the Ten Commandments. Bear in mind that 
the Old Testament, as well as the New, emphasizes the 
same two great commandments, to love God and to 
love our neighbor. Therefore that Jew who hates a 
Christian is a bad Jew, and that Christian who hates a 
Jew is an equally bad Christian. Love is written large 
in the ideals of both religions. let us therefore practice 
it with our whole hearts.—Rabbi Coffee 
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The Students Picnic. Vy. J 


ie , diners 

The first picnic for the students of Sie stp excep. 
the New Carlisle Collegiate Institute | Its iA ig again an’ in my soul I i trip. 
was held at the spacious home of Mr. ee! the fillin’ joy te w Ake 
and Mrs. Carpenter Sept, 3, 1910. That’s sure to come this time of year mt 


to nearly everybody; | tis fre ' 
With aed worthy host and hostess, a For in August or September the Sunday this f iad 
charming and attractive home, and local schools at picnics may be seen a, 


surroundings and the beauty of the| When “‘fields beyond the swellin’ floods 
scenery just before us, it certainly made stand dressed in lion green’’ 


an ideal place for the assembling of | Where little girls are skeered to death 
about seventy-five of the boys and girls with spiders, bugs and ants 
| of by gone days. Some meeting after | Where little boys get grass stains on 
a lapse of thirty years, and represent- 1 their So rmeeey p eae 
ing Dakota, Texas and other distant as ie cy ence Miah ai ocd ag i: ou 
tates who came to attend the reunion | 


There’s goin to be a icnic, an [’ 
of August 24 at Hudson.. Need we say sali’ ts jine! , gas 


it was a time of special interest and One year I jined the Baptists, and 
great rejoicing as the heart to heart goodness how it rained! 

_ hand clasp was given and the token of (But grandpa says that’s the way 
that near and dear friendship was ever “‘baptizo’’ is explained). 
the supreme thought. Once I jined the ‘‘Piscopilis’’ an’ had a 

Everywhere there was laughter and heap o’ fun 

chatter and unalloyed enthusiam as the | But the boss of all the picnics was the 
reminiscences of the old college days Carpenter reunion! : 
were repeated again and again. They had so many salads, sandwiches 


' 4 : and pies 
_ As the years glide by. making their That a feller wishes his stummick was 
inroads, checkered here and there with as hungry as his eyes! 


their golden periods and their sombre Oh yes the eatin’ the Carpenter’s give 
ones all were awakened to the fact that yer is so fine 
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time had some rough surfaces for all. | That when they have a picnic, you bet 
Yet the true worth was discovered by I'm goin’ to jine! 

the keen vision of the loving schoolmate | But at this time the old friends have 
that christianity and nobleness adorned special claim on me 

their character and brought submission | For they’re having a picnic at Carpen- 


gt eee ET ee ge 
bat tee Seer - <2 


ter’s on the 3rd September A. D. 


to life’s purposes and a cloudless hope However hetrodox their articles of 


at the sunset of life. faith elsewise may be 
Around three banquet tables (used Their doctrine of watermelon and fried 


for both dinner and supper serving chicken is a savin grace for me! 


about one hundred and sixty) attrac- So on the 3rd of September the weather 
tively ladenecd with all the delicious bein’ fine 


viands the chef of the Astoria could | They’re having a grand old picnic and 
have served were seated about forty I’m sure we’re all glad we jined! 
merry hungry students, who were wait-| In the evening the young men’s 
ed \pon in a princely manner by a com- | Orchestra of New Carlisle also very 
mnittse who’s system and order were | delightfully entertained for some time. 
mu xcelled. All were greatly enjoyed and the picnic 
After the banquet all proceeded to | of Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter was pro- 
the veranda where Mrs. Hattie Hoyt | nounced by all a grand success. 
s again focused the camera for a} These reunions are certainly very 
snap shot picture of that merry crowd. | Joyful occasions bringing the students 


me 


‘Lhe program was now in order and | Closer to each other and arousing deep- 


by the request of many Mr. Wells/ Yr interests in the days that are gone 
Pidge, Mr. John Hauser and sisters! forever. D. E. W. 

gave us many pleasing selections. Miss|—From New Carlisle Ind., Gazetts, 
Nadine Folsom gave the following very ; September 9, 1910. 

approrriate and orignal poem. 
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Trustecs amone high wie Beet ba ek Se oe PT e8isom, Eo de 
J. C. Willisms, Hon. Georze Milburn of Mishawaka, Jesse Copeland of 
LaPorte, J. W. Zigler of Rolling Prairie. Srineten se strong Faculty 

and favorable location it was probably the largest in the number of 
Students in attendance and most successful of any of the four established, 
St. doserh, Marshal, and LaPorte Counties, Indiana, and Berrien County, 
michigan, contributing the larger part of the Student body. ; 


It has been the privilege of the writer to have had the opportunity 
of watching the (development into useful lives of somuny students of nore 
than Fifty years ago and to ow that they have made csood in the ) 
actibitie> of life. some in the Professions, others as home makers, 
preschers, teachers, Judges, Pditors, others as Meyore ef larger © tiwa;, 


untry ‘s Congressment and in the Counselor Service of 
the Government. | | i : 


, there is not question that the foundation that was daid for these 
useful and successful lives resulted from a higher end broader edusation 
i through the facilities furnished by this little College on the 


There was..the uaaal muaber of Socisties, fraternities, Romances, 
and Marriages as a result of acquantances formed and Associations of 
tule bedy of Students. At the close of the firet. term the Exercises were 
in charge of the Berean Literary Society :nd one of the fellewing =. .; 
Progr:mme which 


vi has becn preserved for more than 50 years past shows the 
names of the Students porticoipating and judging from the subjects _—_ 
presented, they undoubtedly felt this to be an svent of great import 
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About 40 years after the close of this Historical Institution 


through the efforts of late Charles Folsonu, Enel aa Pag on Soe via 
fox oo Students there was formed on O1¢ Students R ag pe 
fect s were held annually and always with a surpr gn pa ote 
pec gy garg ino consideration the widely scattered resiGen 

many of the Members. 
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Those wore very tatergeting and enjozabie 9ooerie stusent days 
4 friendshins that was rn oO oe . 
ob Alpe been forgotten or never grown cold, ia pap = oo triad 
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~vpyright, 1915, by The International 
Syndicate. 


splendid Memorials 
W hich Have Been 


Set Up In Honor of 
ie Martyred Pres- 
ent. 


IE memory of great men 1s 
perpetuated through written his- 
tories of a country or the biog- 
raphies of these men, but per- 
that which best refiects the real 
cion and esteem of the people is 
2 marble shaft and granite stone 
1 mark some spot closely identi- 
ith their lives or represents some 
» enduring deeds performed for 
nefit of mankind. 


Springfield. 


“fay 4th, 1865, Mr. Lincoln’s 
us deposited in the receiving 
n Oak Ridge Cemetery, Spring- 
llinois, and a few days later the 
1 Monument Association was 
d, its object being to build a’ 
rial to him in the City of Spring- 
Governor Richard J. Oglesby 
slected president of the associa- 
In 1868 they offered a prize of 
1.00. for the best design for a’ 
iment to be set up over the tomb. 
y-seven designs were r«éceived 
ufter a week’s consideration the 
iittee accepted the one sumbitted 
rkin G@, Mead, Jr. 
- monument is by far the most 
sing of all the Lincoln monuments 
sost $175,000.00. It is built of 
+ and bronze and contains a 
itacomb where the becdies of 
President, his wife and chil- 
: “hat of his grandson Abra- 
soln, are buried. The Presi- 
yody rests in a plain marble 
aagus with the word LINCOLN 
ue end surrounded by a wreath of. 
leaves.. The famous quotation 
> his second inaugural address 
malice toward none, with char- 
ir all” is also carved upon the 
The catacomb is simple, yet 
is a certain grandeur about the 
which makes one love to linger 
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around the hallowed _ spot. Unlike 
most of the tombs of great men, which 
are usually shut off in such a fashion 
that one must look through a grating, 
the visitor may stand beside the Lin- 
coln sarcophagus. In the rear of the 
catacomb is a Memorial Hall in which 
a number of interesting relics are kept. 

The shaft is built of granite in the 
shape of an obelisk and is ninety-eight 
feet in height and seventy-two and 
one-half feet square at the base. A 
colossal statue of Lincoln in bronze 
is the central figure with the Coat of 
Arms of the United States just below 
him. On each corner are striking 
groups in bronze representing the in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery and the navy. 
The meaning to be conveyed is well 
carried out in the statuary. For in- 
stance, in the Coat of Arms of the 
United States the shield with part of 
the stars obscured supports the Amer- 
ican eagle. The olive branch on the 
ground shows that having been ten- 
dered until it was spurned by the 
rebels it was then cast under foot. 
Thus the conflict began and raged 
until the chain of slavery was torn 
asunder, one part remaining grasped 
in the talons of the eagle, and the 
other held aloft in his beak. The Coat 


of Arms in the position it occupies is 


intended to typify the Constitution of 
the United States. Mr. Lincoln on the 
pedestal above it makes the whole an 
illustration of his position at the out- 
break of the rebellion. He took his 
stand on the Constitution as his au- 
thority for using the four arms of war 
power of the. Governmont-—the in- 


fantry, cavalry, artillery and the navy, 


which are set up in groups around him 


—to hold the States which are repre- 


sented still lower on the monument by 
a cordon of tablets, linking them to- 
gether, as it were, in a perpetual bond 
of Union. The memorial was dedi- 
cated with great caremony, the veil 
being drawn aside by two Sisters of 
Charity who were invited to perform 
this duty owing to the self-sacrificing 
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devotion of their order in nursing the 
wounded soldiers during the Civil War. 


Four Monuments In Washington. 
The National Capital has several 


monuments—two inside the capitol, 
the famous head of Lincoln by Borg- 





lum-and the lifelike figure in marble. 


by Vinie Ream Hoxie. Another is a 
tall Doric column of white marble 
capped with a heroic figure of ths 
martyred President standing in front 
of the Court House. It is the work 
of Lot Flannery and isthe only full 
figure of Lincoln in rarble, except 
Mrs. Hoxie’s statue, the other statues 


in all parts of the cour Ty being cast | 


in bronze. — ‘The tall’ & 
for threugh-pu. ; 
citizens of t 1e District. of 
and was unveiled i> 1869. 
The memoriai known as the ‘nian: 


cipation Statue is unique from. the fact 
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that it was paid for by donations from | 


the colored freedmen of the United 
States. 
from an old colored woman and was 
her first free earnings—in fact, the 
memorial was the result of her sug- 


gestion and offer to head the list of 
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contributors. The monument is in a 
small park not far from the Congres- 
sional Library, and is known as the 
Emancipation Statue. It represents 
Lincoln as the benefactor of the slaves, 
holding the Wmancipation Proclama- 
tion in his hand, while a slave is kneel- 


was erected in ig ee was the gift|of | 
of a number of men and women who |c 
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PROGRAMME. 


NEC SIC, 
PRAY BR. 
MUSIC. 
ORATION. 
F. D. WaRNER, New Carlisle. 
DEUSIG.. , 
ORATION. 
H. W. Humenurey, New Carlisle. 
WOSIC. 
PAPER READING. 


The Message Bird, 


Our Country, 


Benefits of Knowledge, - 


Miss NAN. E. CARSKADDON, Terre Coupee, 
VEU SIC, 
Paper concluded, Miss Lov. ADELL BALDWIN, EF lwardsburg, Mich, 
WUSEC. 
DEBATE. 


QUESTION.—“Ia hope a greater incentive to action than fear?” 
Affirmative.— WARREN V. Eaton, Terre Coupee. 
Negative.—J. J. Moore, New Carlisle. 


WUSIC. 


ORATION. 
ED. MOLLOY, South Bend. 
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Human Destiny 
MUSIC. 
BENE DICTION . 


Register Print, South Bend, Ind, 





PRESIDENT F. A. MILLER, VICE-PRESIDENT ©. E. CROCKETT, SEC Y AND TREAS, 


Che South Bend Triture 


PUBLISHED AFTERNOONS AND SUNDAY MORNINGS 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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DIRECTORS DR. H. T. MONTGOMERY, PRES. JOHN A. HIBBERD, SEC'Y. MRS. EVELYN HOFFMAN, DIRES TORS | 
tw ute RS. E. B. DAKIN, VICE-PREs. RANK.A. STOVER TREAS ASS'T. SEC'Y AND CUSTODIAN ee 
Aa Egencia - wpivddias , io ALEX eal | DR. H 
OTTO M. KNOBLOCK : MISHAWAKA | GEOR: 
Miss VIRGINIA TUTT wai Oe ho E Me 
BURR C. STEPHENSON ii a ‘i a EW CARLISL Iss! 
OHN A. HIBBERD R. M. S. DENAUT, ' UR 
wacucce Northern Indiana Historical Soriety 25 a = 
' | ELL 
ORGANIZED 1895 INCORPORATED 1896 
Soriety’s Building, 112 Ss. Lafayette Blud. (Old Caurt House) 
OPEN TO PUBLIC TUESDAY. THURSDAY AND SATURDAY FROM 1:30 TO 5 Pn Es 
AND THURSDAY EVENING FROM 7TO9 
South Bend, Indiana , Nov. 5, 1923. é | 
Mr. Frank D.Warner, ie — 
New Carlisle, Ina. : 
Dear Sir: 
Mrs. Evelyn Hoffman, the Custodian of the Northern Indiana . 
Historical Society, J tion today to the contribution you ~- ——_— 
made, j | u wrote that accompanied a K 
nest and most valuable additions to: | 
in many a day, end we will See that it is 
properly placed and made available for the inspection of anyone interested. 
We thank you for having thoughtfulness to place it with us while.you are 
alive, so that it will be preserved. When able, come and see us; will | TVrted 
try and call on you some day when in New Carlisle. Wish we had more . | 
friends like you who have done so much for your Uounty and Town. sg } dhe 
Dr.Montgomery and I send our regards and wish you all. 


the pleasure possible for the balance of-your time here with US 


With kindest regards, 


re 


NORTHERN INDI aly. HISVORLCAL SOCIETY, 2 
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with diners 


uoting excep: 
DIRECTORS 


Dr: HH. T. MONTGOMERY, PRES. JOHN A. HIBBERD, SEC'Y, MRS. EVELYN HOFFMAN, DIRECTORS ‘ round trip. 


DR. H. T. MONTGOMERY MRS. E. B. DAKIN, VICE-PRES. FRANK A. STOVER TREAS ASS'T. SEC'Y AND CUSTODIAN Eanesy Youre 
hehe B. BEITNER J. ALEX MCMICHAEL, 

TTO M. KNOBLocK MISHAWAKA io fae 
MISS VIRGINIA TutTtT MARK BRUMMITT, for this ae 
BURR C. STEPHENSON * * * = NEW CARLISLE } Ta earns 
JOHN A. HIBBERD T rf Dn HH { [ S DR. M. S. DENAUT, Peo ate. 
Noe orthern Indiana Historical Surip | = 


WALKERTON 


ORGANIZED 1895 INCORPORATED 1896 


Sorirty’s Building, 112 S. Lafayette Blud. (Ol Court Housr) 


OPEN TO PUBLIC TUESDAY. THURSDAY AND SATURDAY FROM 1:30 TOSP,M. 
AND THURSDAY EVENING FROM7TO9S 


South Bend, Indiana J ay, / et, Py ae as 
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The Students Picnic. Picnic Ti 
i ime. 

The first picnic for the students’ of tee ‘ 
the New Carlisle Collegiate Institute | Its aor ember again an’ in my soul I 
was held at the spacious home of Mr. Th oa ns ne ae ; f 
and Mrs. Carpenter Sept, 3, 1910. yrs Sperineveryact time of year 
With our worthy host and hostess, a For in August or September the Sunday 
charming and attractive home, and local 


schools at picnics may be seen 
Surroundings and the beauty of the 


When ‘‘fields beyond the swellin’ floods 
scenery just before us, it certainly made stand dressed in lion green’’ 


an ideal place for the assembling of} Where little girls are skeered to death 


about seventy-five of the boys and girls with spiders, bugs and ants 
of by gone days. Some meeting after sida little boys get grass stains on 
a lapse of thirty years, and represent- their go-to-meetin’ pants. 


ing Dakota, Texas and other distant Its ar stl a li it all 
tates who came to attend the reunion | here's goin to be a picnic, an I’m 
of August 24 at Hudson. Need we say goin’ to jine! ; 

it was atime of special interest and One year I jined the Baptists. and 
great rejoicing as the heart to heart goodness how it rained! 

hand clasp was given and the token of 


(But grandpa Says that’s the way 
that near and dear friendship was ever “‘baptizo’’ is explained). 
the supreme thought. Once I jined the “‘Piscopilis’’ an’ had a 
Everywhere there was laughter and heap o’ fun 
chatter and unalloyed enthusiam as the ; But the boss of all the picnics was the 
reminiscences of the old college days Carpenter reunion! : 
were repeated again and again. They. had so many salads, sandwiches 


and pies 

That a feller wishes his stummick was 
as hungry as his eyes! 

Oh yes the eatin’ the Carpenter’s give 


As the years glide by making their 
inroads, checkered here and there with 
their golden periods and their sombre 


ones all were awakened to the fact that yer is so fine 

time had some rough surfaces for all. That when they have a picnic, you bet 

Yet the true worth was discovered by I’m goin’ to jine! 

the keen vision of the loving schoolmate | But at this time the old friends have 

that christianity and nobleness adorned apenas claim a oa 

their character and brought submission | For they’re having a picnic at Carpen- 
mee ter’s on the 8rd September A. D. 

to life’s purposes and a cloudless hope on : 

at the sunset of life. However hetrodox their articles of 


faith elsewise may be 


Their doctrine of watermelon and fried 
Chicken is a savin grace for me! 


So on the 8rd of September the weather 


Around three banquet tables (used 
for both dinner and supper serving 
about one hundred and sixty) attrac- 


tively ladened with all the <ppraens) bein’ fine 

viands the chef of the Astoria could ; They’re having a grand old picnic and: 
have served were seated about forty I'm sure we’re all glad we jined! 
merry hungry students, who were wait-| In the evening the young men’s 


ed upon ina princely manner by a'com- | orchestra of New Carlisle also. very 

mittee who’s system and order were | delightfully entertained for some time. 

unexcelled. All were greatly enjoyed and the picnic 
After the banquet all proceeded to! 0f Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter was pro- 

the veranda where Mrs. Hattie Hoyt | nounced by all a grand success. 

Pidge again focused the camera for aj -These reunions are certainly very 

Snap shot picture of that merry crowd. | joyful occasions bringing the students 
The program was now in order and | Closer to each other and arousing deep- 

by the request of many Mr. Wells| er interests in the days that are gone 

Pidge, Mr. John Hauser and sisters|/forever. D. E. W.  - 

gave us many pleasing selections. Miss|—From New Carlisle Ind., GAZETTE, 

Nadine Folsom gave the following very ; September 9, 1910. 

appropriate and orignal poem. 











When the Golden Bawl-- Lifes Token" 

In to shining sherds wes broken 

And my soul from lifes csheddows te ken 
And from ell eertly dross mede free 

Thus lingering invthe svirit lend soneer 
inus the echc of your greeting I heer 


Toa neglected but not. 


Nee Rey he EL ORE Sa Forzotten Friends 
Born of high end holy inspviretion given 


It hes e deevth of mneening end commend. 
Thet we of eertr cenot fully understend 

It breethes the svirit of the Holy Mester 
Teeching pveece on Berth-- Good will to Men 
fnd in e higher ead broeder seneecreveelong 


The meenineg of the Fetherhood of God 
And the Brotherhood of Ven 
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And when our souls ere no longer fettered 


To these feeble forms of cley 


And we ere teken to our home ewer 
Thus freed from every tie the binds 
Life to us will be e mystery néver more 


fnd our friends will meet end greet us es of yore 


Frencis.D.Werner 
New Cerlisle 


Indiéne. 
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A NESLECTED SUPNCT FOFSOCTEN FRIEND. 


‘Gher the Golden Sowl-Lifes Token" 


hining sherds wes broken 


Fron bl eerthlev woes end sedress 


With all its feults rnd macnescs 


Lingering in the cverit lend so neer 
Thus the echo of your greeting I heer 
To e neslected but not 


Foreotten Friend, 


Born of high end Aoly insniretion given 
Tt wes e love end denth ofmeenings end comnenc 


Tnhet you of Eerth cen not frlly unéerstend 


It breethe the sevirit of the holy Mester 


Teecnrink Peace on Faerth-Sood will to Men 
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And in 2 broeder rnd higher sense reveglingre the 
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Meening of the Fetherheod of God-Brocther ead ofmen 


" tove for Love returning <s he commends “ 
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And when our sculs ere no longer fettered 


end we arse tekon to the higher home evry 
Thus freed from every tie of humen DFrssc’ on 


a | -" e r= ait - = a nd _ an —_ - 
Why our Friends will meet end sract es of yore, 


New Cerlisle Ind 
Yt, verner 
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INDIANA’S GREATEST HERO, Gen. George Rogers Clark, 
from an oil painting made by Otto Stark for the Indiana Sons of the 
Revolution. The great fighter, who won for the union the territory 
now comprising the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, will be honored by a series of pageants, principally at 
Vincennes, Ind., in 1929, just 150 years after his triumphs at Vin- | 
cennes and thereabouts. 
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